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Kreolite  Wood  Block  Floor 

In  Walker  Sons'  Cow  Barn,  Walkerville,  Canada 


A.  McDougall,  Secretary  of  Walker  Sons,  Walkerville, 
Canada,  of  international  fame,  writes  of  our  Kreolite 
Wood  Block  Floors  as  follows : 

"We  are  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  our  Dairy  Manager 
tells  us  that  so  far  as  he  can  see  they  make  the  best  floor  it  is  possible 
to  obtain." 


ISREOLITE  WOOD  BLOCK  FLOORS 
**-  are  recommended  for  Dairy  and 
Stock  Barns  because  of  their  warmth; 
the  cows'  udders  never  becoming  chilled, 
thus  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk.  The  blocks  being  resilient, 
these  floors  are  easy  on  the  stock,  elim- 
inating sore  feet  and  stiff  joints.  ' 


ISREOLITE  WOOD  BLOCK  FLOORS 
are  never  slippery.  They  are  ex- 
tremely durable,  outwearing  at  least 
two  ordinary  floors.  The  Kreolite  Oil 
with  which  the  blocks  are  impregnated 
is  a  high-grade  preservative  and  germ- 
icide and  prevents  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases  in  the  barn  or  stabled  O 

Give  us  the  size  of  your  barn  floor  and  we  will  submit  estimates.®  Jjj 
Write  today  for  our  Kreolite  Block  Floor  Booklet. 


The  Jennison -Wright  Company 

331  Huron  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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CO-OPERATION 
SPELLS  CONSERVATISM 

and  Pays  Most  Money  for  Cream 

Those  who  shipped  their  Cream  to  us  during  the  past  year  received 
what  equals  about  3c  above  "Elgin"  for  the  Butterfat  delivered  at 
Factory. 

Be  one  of  our  Co-operators  this  year.    Start  NOW. 
Make   your   next   shipment   to   us.    Remember,   we   "Pay  the 
Freight. ' ' 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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BIGGER  DIVIDENDS 

rymen  and  buttermakers  for 

r      £.  Qalryjnan 's 


The  demand  among  dairymen  and  buttermakers  for 
Indian  in  circle 


has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  few  years  owing  to  a  firmer 
realization  that  the  better  the  sanitary  conditions,  the  easier  it  is 
m  every  package  to  pro^uce  a  higher  quality  product,  and  the  easier  it  is  to  com- 
mand the  better  market  prices.  By  improved  sanitary  conditions  the  buttermakers 
of  Iowa  last  year  were  able  to  receive  1J  cents  per  pound  more  on  their  yearly  out- 
put of  100,000,000  pounds.  Bigger  dividends  from  better  sanitation  has  been  their 
actual  experience. 

The  dependableness  of  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  to  produce 
sanitary  cleanliness,  the  uniformity  of  its  cleaning  ingredients,  and  its  harmlessness 
to  milk  quality  have  all  become  familiar  to  a  large  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
dairying.  They  realize  that  anything  less  than  the  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner 
and  Cleanser  purity  and  dependable  quality  is  lessening  their  opportunity  to  earn 
bigger  dividends  from  dairy  sanitation. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  in  sacks,  or  for  kegs  and  barrels  write  your  dairy 
supply  house. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  WYANDOTTE,  MICH. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited.  y 
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Results  Are  What 
Count ! 

W.  G.  &  L.  S.  Griffith,  of  McNabb,  111.,  breeders  of  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent  and  Griffith's  Early  Dent  Corn,  wrote  us  on  Feb.  16,  1914,  as 
follows : 

"Three  years  ago  we  tried  a 
Tower  and  since  have  discarded 
all  other  makes  in  favor  of  the 
Tower.  We  find  for  early  cul- 
tivation we  can  do  better  and 
faster  work  than  with  other 
cultivators.  For  the  season's 
cultivating  they  have  proven 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
field  in  proper  condiiton.  Tow- 
ers are  a  sure  means  of  saving 
corn  roots  and  conserving 
moisture. ' ' 

Messrs.  Griffith  won  the  Grand  Champion  Prize  at  the  State  Corn 
Show  in  1912.  In  1913  their  seedhouse  burned,  and  that  year  John  W. 
Rapp,  of  LaMoille,  111.,  an  exclusive  Tower  user  for  twenty  years,  won 
the  Champion  Sweepstakes  and  First  Prize  for  the  Northern  Division. 

In  1914  Mr.  Griffith  was  again 
the  winner  of  these  prizes.  Re- 
>:  Jul     m  j£ J  jj^  suits  like  these  prove  our  claims. 

For  Particulars,  See  Dealer 
or  Write 

THE 

J.  D.  Tower 


&  Sons  Co. 


MENDOTA.  ILLINOIS. 
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Once  Upon  a  Time 

ONCE  there  was  really  no  way  out  of  it  for  the 
farmer.  Plodding  home  from  the  field  with  his  team 
at  close  of  day,  he  saw  before  him  the  waiting  small 
jobs  about  the  house,  barn,  and  yard,  jobs  that  took  time  and  labor, 
and  never  seemed  to  end.  There  was  water  to  be  pumped,  wood  to 
be  sawed,  various  machines  to  be  run  by  hand.  But  that  was  once 
upon  a  time.    1  oday  he  lets  the  engine  do  it. 

Every  I  H  C  engine  is  economical,  simple,  steady  and  reliable. 
Whether  you  want  it  for  sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  electric  light 
plant,  for  running  separator,  or  repair  shop,  or  for  all  sorts  of  tiresome 
energy-wasting  small  farm  jobs,  you  have  need  of  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

I  H  C  engines  are  built  vertical,  horizontal,  stationary,  portable, 
skidded,  air-cooled  and  water-cooled;  sawing,  pumping  and  spraying 
outfits.  Sizes  from  1  to  50-horse  power.  They  operate  on  gas,  gaso- 
line, kerosene,  naphtha,  distillate  and  alcohol.  I  H  C  oil  tractors  range 
in  size  from  12  to  60-horse  power. 

Have  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  demonstrate  the  engine  to  you  and 
explain  its  various  points.    Get  catalogues  from  him,  or  write  the 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

tlncorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


©...,.-©:::0!^©:i©^ 
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Make  Our  Exhibit  Your  Headquaiters 

Largest  cash  buyers  of  cream  in  Ohio. 

We  pay  one  cent  above  Elgin  market  for  butter  fat. 

Checks  mailed  for  each  shipment. 

Our  representative  will  be  constantly  in  attendance  at  our  exhibit 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  and  talk  with  all  farmers  who  attend  the  State 
Fair. 

SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  WEST  CENTRAL  BUILDING— IT 
WILL  BE  WELL  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE. 

The  Ohio  Dairy  Company 

Lazelle  and  Walnut  Sts.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Two  of  the  Four  Silos  on  Farm  of 
Dan  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


YOU  WILL  LIKE  THIS  SILO 

Every  reader  of  this  agricultural  college  paper  is  looking  for  better  ways  of  doing- 
things.  You  are  interested  in  better  ensilage — better  results  from  feeding.  You  know 
that  a  silo  must  have  an  air-tight,  moisture-proof  wall  to  keep  its  contents  fresh,  sweet 
and  succulent.  It  is  the  wisest  kind  of  economy,  then,  to  build  a  silo  that  keeps  ensi- 
lage in  perfect  condition  until  it  is  all  fed  to  your  stock — a  silo  that  is  not  in  continual 
need  of  repairs  and  soon  has  to  be  replaced.    Erect  a 

Natco  Everlasting  Silo 

(PATENTED) 

on  your  place — it  will  stand  for  generations — a  most  sensible  kind  of  monument  to  your 
good  judgment. 

I'he  Natco  Everlasting  Silo  is  easily  erected  by  any  mason.  Made  of  vitrified  clay 
hollow  blocks  which  are  reinforced  between  each  layer  by  continuous  steel  bands  buried 
in  the  mortar.  These  blocks  make  a  silo  wall  that  never  swells,  shrinks,  freezes  nor 
cracks — no  hoops  to  tighten — no  painting — no  continual  outlay  for  repairs. 

Weatherproof — Decayproof — Fireproof — Verminproof 

Build  a  Natco  Everlasting  Silo  and  end  your  ensilage  troubles  forever.  It's  the 
most  attractive  as  well  as  most  durable  silo  you  can  erect — a  valuable  addition  to  your 
permanent  farm  buildings. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  SILO  BOOK — Our  new  silo  catalog  will  interest  you — describes 
fully  the  many  features  which  make  the  Natco  Everlasting  Silo  superior  to  others.  Ask 
for  Silo  Book. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 
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THE  BURKETT 


THE  PRESS  SUPREME 


The  latest  im- 
proved, most  prac- 
tical and  most  re- 
liable Hay  Press 
on  the  market. 

Tracks  with  a 
standard  gauge 
farm  wagon. 


This  press  meets 
the  requirements 
for  making  light 
and  heavy  weight 
bales  for  which 
there  is  such  a 
great  demand. 


The  Burkett  Motor  Hay  Press. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG— It  describes  our  full  line  of  motor 

and  belt  power  presses. 

The  Burkett  Manufacturing  Co. 

168  WEST  SPRING  STREET,  COLUMBUS. 

V  / 


Wing's  Quality  Seeds 

Are  known  everywhere.  Our  ALFALFA  SEED 
is  famous  for  its  purity  and  quality ;  we  sell  noth- 
ing but  THE  BEST  AMERICAN-GROWN  seed. 

CORN  SOY  BEANS 

Our  own  improved  strains. 

VETCH  and  MELILOTUS 

The  Great  Soil  Restorers. 

A  Full  Line  of  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.    Send  for  Our  Free 

Catalogue. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO. 

Box  V,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 
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This  greenhouse  we  call  our  model  vegetable  house.    It  has  a  complete  iron  frame, 
40x100  feet.    The  side  sash  are  extra  large  for  use  when  handling  soil. 

Farm  Inside 

As  Well  As  Out 


Do  some  intensive  farming-  and 

get  three  times  the  number  of 
crops  you  do  in  your  extensive 
farming. 

Build  one  of  our  greenhouses — 
one  of  our  thoroughly  practical 
kinds  with  no  fuss  and  frills — 
simply  a  straightaway,  thorough- 
ly well  built,  enduring  glass  en- 
closure for  your  garden.  Then 
raise  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
or  strawberries.  You  will  find  no 
difficulty  to  market  them,  and  the 


price  average  will  net  you  a  nice, 
snug  profit  each  year. 

Get  a  good  man  for  your  fore- 
man, then  in  the  winter  keep  on 
your  regular  summer  force  in  the 
greenhouse.  By  doing  this,  you 
can  keep  your  good  men  all  the 
year  around,  and  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  your  labor  prob- 
lem. Incidentally  you  will  make 
money. 

Let  us  go  into  all  sides  of  the 
question  with  you.  Send  for  our 
Vegetable  Growers'  Catalog. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 


New  York, 
42  nd  St.  Building. 

Chicago, 
Rookery  Building. 


SALES  OFFICES: 

Boston, 
Tremont  Building. 

Rochester, 
Granite  Building. 
Toronto,  12  Queen  St.  East. 
FACTORIE  S.- 


Philadelphia, 
Franklin  Bank  Building. 
Cleveland, 
Swetland  Building. 


Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Des  Plaines,  111. 
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FOREWORD 

JAMES  M.  COX 
Governor  of  Ohio 


IF  "The  Agricultural  Student"  does 
nothing  more  than  to  inform  the 
people  of  this  state  of  the  nature  of 
their  own  agricultural  resources,  it  will 
have  done  much.  No  state  in  the  union 
commands  a  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion agriculturally.  But,  because  we 
have  paid  so  much  more  attention  to 
the  industries  than  to  the  farms,  Ohio 
today  is  known  more  favorably  as  an 
industrial  state  than  as  an  agricultural 
commonwealth.  The  fact  is  that  Ohio's 
greatest  industry  today  should  be  agri- 
culture. That  is  to  say,  there  are 
greater  possibilities  upon  the  land  than 
in  manufacture  and  while  we  would 
not  discount  the  importance  to  a  com- 
munity of  its  manufacturing  concerns, 
too  great  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
the  production  of  food  stuffs. 

As  now  organized,  our  agricultural 
commission  expects  to  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  every  acre  of 
land  in  the  state.  It  expects  to  be  able 
to  place  under  cultivation  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  is  not 
now  cultivated.  It  expects  to  raise  the 
standard  of  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep 
in  this  state.  It  expects  to  start  a 
movement  from  the  cities  to  the  coun- 
try. In  all  this  tremendous  work  it 
must  needs  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
great  student  body  of  this  state,  be- 
cause the  only  way  the  agricultural 
commission  can  carry  out  the  great 
work  which  has  been  undertaken  is  by 
educating  the  people  in  agriculture. 


The  various  organizations  pertaining 
to  agriculture,  which  were  merged 
into  the  present  agricultural  commis- 
sion, were  doing  as  good  work  as  they 
should  have  been  expected  to  do  under 
the  circumstances,  but  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  number  of  small  organizations 
skirmishing  independently,  we  now 
have  a  concrete  organization  working 
with  a  united  purpose.  The  results  be- 
ing obtained  by  the  agricultural  com- 
mission are  an  answer  to  the  criticisms 
that  were  made  when  it  was  proposed 
to  consolidate  the  various  institutions 
that  were  devoting  their  efforts  to  the 
promotion  of  husbandry. 

I  have  personally  devoted  a  large 
part  of  my  official  career  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  better  roads,  better 
schools  and  better  farming,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  in  these  efforts  I 
have  had  the  co-operation  of  many  of 
the  most  unselfish  people  of  the  state. 
But  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  the 
end  of  our  endeavors.  Until  every 
farming  community  of  the  state  is  tra- 
versed by  a  good  road,  until  every  child 
in  the  state  has  access  to  a  good  school, 
until  every  acre  of  land  has  been 
brought  up  to  its  highest  point  of  pro- 
ductivity, the  work  should  not  cease. 
You  have  chosen  well  for  a  field  of  en- 
deavor and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  at 
all  times  the  heartiest  co-operation  be- 
tween the  executive  department  of  the 
state  and  "The  Agricultural  Student." 
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THE  OUTLOOK  Fi 

WILLIAM  OXL 
President  Ohio 

IN  response  to  your  invitation  for  a 
few  thoughts  upon  the  topic  above 
stated  I  offer  the  opinion  that  there  is 
in  the  country  at  large  now  a  very  gen- 
eral awakening  as  to  the  importance 
of  increased  production  on  the  farm. 
This  awakening  has  not  taken  any  hys- 
terical or  ephemeral  form,  but  seems 
to  result  from  a  deepened  conviction 
that  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  based  upon  a  permanently 
profitable  agriculture.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  sentiment  a  few  things  are 
evident  and  have  been  characteristic  of 
the  past  twenty  years  in  increasing 
force.  First,  all  the  live  stock  interests 
of  the  country  show  a  decided  tendency 
for  improved  types.  The  day  of  the 
indifferent  animal  is  rapidly  passing. 
The  dairy  interests  especially  are  look- 
ing more  carefully  into  the  records  of 
dairy  cows  and  the  performance  of  the 
type  as  the  final  justification  for  its  ex- 
istence. In  other  words,  both  beef  and 
live  stock  men  are  interested  in  the 
questions  of  financial  profit  as  the  basis 
of  developing  these  interests.  More- 
over, the  conditions  under  which  live 
stock  are  produced  and  the  conditions 
under  which  dairy  products  are  pro- 
duced have  aroused  unusual  interest. 
An  increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  state  in  inspecting  beef  and  dairy 
products  has  brought  definitely  to  the 
minds  of  the  country  the  fact  that  the 
conservation  of  life  and  health  can  be 
developed  more  rapidly  when  proper 
care  is  .exercised  in  the  preparation  of 
all  food  products.  The  net  result  of 
this  movement  is  that  the  question  of  a 
margin  of  profit  is  seriously  considered 
on  the  part  of  the  producer  of  live 
stock. 


)R  AGRICULTURE 

EY  THOMPSON 
State  University 

Then,  too,  the  increased  efficiency  of 
both  man  and  machinery  is  manifestly 
having  its  influence  not  only  in  develop- 
ing the  quality  of  the  products  but  in 
determining  what  the  products  should 
be.  The  economic  conditions  are  vastly 
more  important  when  valuable  machin- 
ery and  efficient  men  are  engaged  in 
production.  This  makes  the  product  of 
the  farm  more  and  more  an  economic 
question  in  which  men  readily  see  the 
necessity  of  profit  as  the  basis  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Another  phase  in  the  horizon  is  the 
development  of  population.  The  im- 
portant cities  of  the  country  are  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  smaller  cities 
and  much  more  rapidly  than  the  rural 
population  of  the  country  at  large.  Cer- 
tain areas  of  the  rural  population  are 
declining  in  numbers.  On  the  other 
hand  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency  to 
decrease  the  rate  at  which  the  prosper- 
ous cities  of  the  country  are  increasing. 
This  unproductive  but  consuming  class 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  rural 
community  leaves  for  consideration  the 
practical  issue  whether  the  increase  in 
output  through  efficient  men  can  be 
compared  with  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion by  the  non-productive  classes.  Up 
to  date  it  is  probably  safe  to  affirm  that 
the  increase  in  population  and  the  con- 
sequent demand  for  products  has  out- 
run the  increase  in  supply.  Further, 
there  is  no  appreciable  evidence  at 
present  of  a  reduced  cost  of  living.  Men 
have  vainly  been  consoling  themselves 
with  the  hope  that  some  sudden  devel- 
opment of  agricultural  products  or 
some  modification  of  existing  laws 
would  sensibly  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing.  The  standard  of  living  has  so  rap- 
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idly  developed  in  its  exacting  demands 
that  the  labor  necessary  to  create  prod- 
ucts in  response  to  this  more  carefully 
denned  demand  renders  a  reduced  cost 
of  living  very  improbable. 

In  view  of  these  principles  so  briefly 
suggested,  the  opinion  is  offered  that 
agricultural  products  are  not  liable  to 
be  materially  lower  in  cost.  There  may 
be  local  and  temporary  conditions 
marked  by  a  decline  in  prices,  but  these 
will  soon  pass  away.  The  general  stand- 
ard cf  living  is  having  its  effect  in  de- 
termining the  cost  of  producing  agri- 
cultural products.  These  factors  will 
hardly  be  overcome  by  the  increase  in 
efficiency  of  man  and  machinery.  If 
agricultural  prices,  therfore,  are  likely 
to  be  maintained  for  some  time  in  the 
future,  the  outlook  would  seem  to  be 


steady  and  safe  for  investment  in  agri- 
cultural occupation.  The  reward  for 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  oper- 
ates his  own  farm  would  seem  to  be 
reasonably  assured. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  the 
contest  for  place  in  the  world  the  agri- 
cultural situation  is  as  really  competi- 
tive as  in  the  business  world.  The  in- 
different farmer  on  poor  soil  will  have 
a  hard  time  competing  with  the  intelli- 
gent, careful  farmer  on  good  soil.  The 
problem  of  farm  management  and  in 
general  the  economic  situation  on  the 
farm  is  just  as  real  as  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  The  recognition  of  this  situ- 
ation is  of  the  first  importance  to  young 
men  Avho  expect  to  live  on  the  farm 
and  develop  there  a  satisfactory  life. 
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THE  GROWTH  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE 

DEAN  HOMER  C.  PRICE 

Ohio  College  of  Agriculture 

THE  most  striking  feature  in  the  de-  a  new  vision  and  a  broader  view  of 
velopment  of  education  in  the  what  farm  life  means. 
United  States  since  1900  has  been  the  There  are  272,000  farms  in  Ohio,  ac- 
growth  of  our  agricultural  colleges,  cording  to  the  last  census,  and  when 
For  almost  a  generation  after  they  were  there  are  2,720  students  attending  the 
established  the  agricultural  colleges  agricultural  college  it  will  only  be  one 
made  little  growth  and  exerted  com-  student  for  each  one  hundred  farms, 
paratively  little  influence.  But  with  certainly  not  a  very  large  representa- 
improved  prices  for  farm  products,  in-  tion.  There  are  1352  townships  in  Ohio 
creased  value  of  farm  lands,  and  our  and  our  present  enrollment  is  only 
available  farm  lands  all  occupied,  there  slightly  over  one  student  for  each 
has  come  a  nation-wide  interest  in  agri-  township,  not  a  very  large  representa- 
culture  that  has  had  a  marked  effect  tion  to  say  the  least, 
on  the  attendance  of  our  agricultural  Although  the  growth  of  the  college 
colleges.  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
With  higher  prices  for  farm  products  rapid,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  farmer  has  been  better  able  to  edu-  the  growth  will  continue  any  less  rapid 
cate  his  children  and  the  farm  has  of-  in  the  future.  The  people  of  the  state 
fered  a  better  financial  outlook  for  the  are  just  awakening  to  the  benefits  of  a 
young  man  and,  as  a  consequence,  course  in  a  college  of  agriculture.  High 
thousands  of  young  men  are  now  enter-  school  teachers,  business  men,  preach- 
ing our  agricultural  colleges  where  ers  and  farmers  are  advising  boys  to 
hundreds  entered  before.  look  well  to  an  agricultural  course  be- 

The  growth  of  our  own  agricultural  fore  entering  college, 

college  is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  en-  We  are  coming  to  realize  that  "the 

rollment  since  1900.  future   of   Ohio   agriculture  depends 

Enrollment  in  College  of  Agriculture.  upon  the  education  of  her  farmers." 

Total  in       Total  in  The  greatest  problem  of  the  agricul- 

Year.        college  of  agr.    university,  tural  college  is  to  keep  pace  with  its 

1901                      198          1515  lapidly  increasing  enrollment.    The  in- 

1907                     503          2686  fluence  that  will  be  exerted  by  the  col- 

1913  ...  .  .  1439          4111  lege  will  depend  upon  the  training  and 

Just  as  the  enrollment  of  the  college  the  point  of  view  that  the  student  gets 

has  grown,  its  influence  has  extended  while  he  is  in  the  college.  It  is  through 

over  the  states.    Students  who  have  him  that  the  influence  of  the  college 

been  enrolled  in  the  college  have  gone  must  be  exerted.    No  better  wish  for 

out  and  are  going  into  the  communities  the  college  and  the  state  can  be  made 

throughout  the  state  and  making  their  than  that  the  students  in  the  future 

influence   felt   for   better  agriculture,  may  exert  as  wholesome  and  as  helpful 

The  student  goes  out  from  the  college  an  influence  on  the  agriculture  of  the 

not   only  with   a   fund   of  technical  state  as  the  students  who  have  gone  out 

knowledge  to  put  into  practice  but  with  from  the  college  have  in  the  past. 
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THE  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

CHAS.  E.  THORNE,  Director 


THE  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  a  creature  of  German 
birth,  the  outcome  of  the  teachings  of 
Liebig  and  his  disciples.  The  first  sta- 
tion, that  at  Moeckem.  was  merely  a 
chemical  laboratory,  organized  primari- 
ly by  a  group  of  Saxon  farmers  for  the 
examination  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and 
later  taken  over  by  the  state.  Other 
German  stations  followed  and  extended 
their  work  to  the  study  of  problems  of 
plant  and  animal  nutrition,  but  their 
work  was  practically  limited  to  such  as 


Station,  established  some  years  later 
and  conducted  by  Augustus  Voelcker, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

These  English  stations  differed  from 
the  German  institutions  in  that  in  Eng- 
land the  field  and  stable  were  made  the 
centers  of  investigation,  to  which  the 
chemical  laboratory  was  merely  an  ad- 
junct. John  B.  Lawes,  a  young  man 
just  out  of  college,  doubted  some  of  the 
teachings  of  Liebig,  and  set  out  to  test 
them  in  the  field,  realizing  that  before 
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tories,  glass  houses  and  small  gardens. 
Some  of  these  stations  were  affiliated 
with  educational  institutions,  and  their 
researches  became  a  most  important 
agency  in  the  building  up  of  a  body  of 
definite  knowledge  in  the  place  of 
guesswork  which  had  previously  pre- 
vailed. 

While  this  system  of  state-supported 
research  was  growing  up  in  Germany, 
two  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
supported  wholly  by  private  enterprise, 
had  come  into  existence  in  England; 
the  Rothamsted  Station,  conducted  by 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and  the  Woburn 
could  be  carried  on  in  chemical  labora- 


a  method  can  be  accepted  as  a  founda- 
tion for  agricultural  practice  it  must  be 
subjected  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  which  actually  prevail  on  the 
farm. 

The  acquiring  of  dependable  knowl- 
edge is  certainly  not  less  difficult  by  the 
English  than  by  the  German  method. 
The  measuring  rod  and  the  wagon  scale 
are  very  different  instruments  from 
the  micrometer  and  the  chemist's  bal- 
ance; but  the  same  principles  govern 
the  use  of  both.  The  greatest  point  of 
difference  is  that  in  the  field  we  have 
to  deal  with  factors  of  soil  and  climate 
that  are  far  less  subject  to  our  control 
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than  the  artificial  conditions  which  we 
create  in  the  glass  honse  and  labora- 
tory, and  hence  the  work  in  the  field 
must  be  many  times  repeated  before 
safe  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Each 
line  of  work,  however,  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  other. 

This  work  had  been  in  progress  in 
Europe  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore it  was  successfully  transplanted  to 
America.  To  W.  0.  Atwater,  then  a 
young  student  just  returned  from  study 
in  the  German  universities,  must  be 
given  the  honor  of  leadership  in  this 
movement,  and  the  first  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  in  America 
was  established  under  his  directorship 
in  Connecticut  in  1875,  followed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Station  in  1877,  the 
New  Jersey  Station  in  1880,  the  New 
York  and  Ohio  stations  in  1882,  and 
by  twelve  other  stations  between  that 
year  and  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
in  1887. 

The  earlier  American  stations  were 
organized  largely  along  German  lines. 
The  men  in  charge,  W.  0.  Atwater  and 
S.  W.  Johnson  in  Connecticut,  A.  R. 
LeDoux  and  C.  W.  Dabney  in  North 
Carolina,  and  C.  A.  Goessman  in  Massa- 
chusetts, had  been  students  in  the  Ger- 
man universities,  and  naturally  were 
influenced  by  the  German  ideals.  Their 
work  was  chiefly  conducted  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  consisted 
largely  in  the  analysis  of  commercial 
fertilizers  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  farmer  in  their  use.  This  work  had 
oeen  established  in  Ohio  in  1881,  and 
its  execution  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  so  that  when  the  experi- 
ment station  was  established  it  found 
itself  free  to  devote  its  energies  wholly 
to  research. 

The  New  York  State  station  at  Gene- 
va and  the  Ohio  station,  both  estab- 


lished in  1882,  the  first  under  the  direc- 
torship of  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  the  sec- 
ond under  that  of  W.  R.  Lazenby,  were 
among  the  first  American  stations  to 
follow  English,  rather  than  German 
leadership  in  their  work.  At  both  sta- 
tions the  work  was  chiefly  conducted 
in  the  field.  Both  stations  immediately 
instituted  investigations  in  horticul- 
ture, and  in  1884  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  be- 
came a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  station,  which  had  begun  investi- 
gations in  the  feeding  of  animals. 

At  first  the  field  experiments  were 
crude  and  unsatisfactory.  To  one  in- 
experienced in  such  work  it  seems  a 
very  simple  matter  to  plant  two  plots 
of  grain  side  by  side  and  compare  the 
yield ;  so  simple  a  matter  that  this  form 
of  research  was  by  many  of  the  earlier 
investigators  considered  unworthy  of 
attention.  Others,  disappointed  by  the 
apparent  contradictions  in  the  first  re- 
sults obtained,  condemned  the  method 
as  unscientific  and  unreliable.  "Within 
the  last  dozen  years  a  very  distin- 
guished leader  in  agricultural  research 
denied  the  possibility  of  attaining  any 
definite  knowledge  by  this  method. 

For  ten  years  the  Ohio  station  was 
located  at  the  university  farm,  occupy- 
ing first  the  field  in  which  the  Observa- 
tory and  the  Ohio  Union  are  now  lo- 
cated, and  later  the  entire  tillable  por- 
tion of  the  farm,  including  the  area  on 
which  now  stand  the  engineering  build- 
ings, cattle  barns  and  live  stock  pa- 
vilion. 

During  this  ten-year  period  the  ex- 
periment station  was  itself  an  experi- 
ment. It  was  groping  its  way  through 
an  unexplored  country.  Very  few 
farmers  were  aware  of  its  existence  and 
many  of  them  doubted  the  value  of  its 
work.  The  legislature  supported  it  by 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000, 
which  was  promptly  withdrawn  when, 
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in  1887,  Congress  passed  the  act  provid- 
ing for  similar  stations  in  all  the 
states,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  secured 
for  the  erection  of  the  small  green- 
house which  was  attached  to  the  little 
office  building,  recently  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  new  horticultural 
building,  and  which  had  been  erected 
from  the  national  fund. 

Two  points  of  fundamental  import- 
ance were  established  during  this  pro- 


tion  in  1892.  The  study  of  the  world's 
work  in  agricultural  research  had  con- 
vinced the  management  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  systematic  effort  to 
adapt  the  methods  and  results  of  this 
research  to  the  conditions  of  actual 
farm  practice,  and  the  growth  of  the 
university  was  showing  that  the  lands 
which  were  above  overflow  would 
eventually  be  required  for  building 
purposes,  and  hence  that  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  establishing  permanent 
work  on  the  university  farm. 


FARMIXG  OPERATIONS  OX  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIOX  FARM. 


bationary  period,  namely:  that,  if  the 
station  were  to  achieve  trustworthy  re- 
sults in  working  out  methods  for  the 
economical  improvement  of  the  soils  of 
Ohio  and  the  maintenance  of  their  fer- 
tility, it  must  be  located  on  a  soil  more 
typical  of  the  poorer  lands  of  the  state 
than  the  rich  flood  plain  and  terrace 
land  of  the  university  farm,  and  that 
it  must  be  so  located  that  its  work 
could  be  continued  without  interrup- 
tion for  an  indefinite  period. 

These,  therefore,  were  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  removal  of  the  sta- 


By  its  removal  at  that  time,  after 
ten  years  study  of  the  conditions  re- 
quisite to  successful  field  experimenta- 
tion, the  station  was  enabled  to  select 
land  peculiarly  adapted  to  that'  work, 
and  during  the  twenty-two  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  that  time  it  has  de- 
veloped a  system  of  research  which 
has  been  recognized  as  useful,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  financial  support  it 
has  received. 
What  Has  the  Station  Accomplished? 
It  is  not  possible  to  point  to  many 
concrete  examples  of  improvement  in 
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Ohio's  agricultural  conditions  as  due 
to  the  work  of  the  experiment  station. 
Although  its  bulletins  are  free,  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  farmers  of  the 
state  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  for 
them  and  the  indifference  of  the  three- 
fourths  has  largely  obscured  any  prog- 
ress made  by  the  one-fourth.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  leading  orch- 
ardists  of  Ohio  are  profiting  by  the  sta- 
tion's work,  and  that  the  production 
of  apples  by  those  who  give  their 
orchards  the  necessary  care  is  more 
than  making  up  the  deficiency  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  neglected  orchards. 
In  general  farming,  the  yields  of 
wheat  and  corn  in  Ohio  were  nearly 
two  bushels  per  acre  greater  for  the 
10  years,  1903-1912,  than  for  the  10 
years,  1880-1889.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  an  improvement  is  taking  place 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  state,  and  as 
the  attitude  of  the  leading  farmers  of 
the  state  towards  the  station  is  gener- 
ally appreciative,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  this  increase  has  been 
in  part  due  to  the  station's  influence. 
The  increase  in  the  yield  for  the  state 
of  a  peck  to  the  acre  of  either  wheat 
or  corn  would  justify  the  entire  ex- 
penditure for  the  station's  support. 

During  these  thirty  years  the  station 
has  been  enabled  to  increase  its  staff 
from  a  director  and  a  chemist,  who 
gave  only  part  of  their  time  to  the  sta- 
tion's work,  a  superintendent  of  field 


experiments,  and  a  student  assistant, 
who  served  as  botanist,  to  nearly  sixty 
scientists,  giving  all  their  time  to  re- 
search and  demonstration,  with  the 
help  of  25  to  30  clerks  and  foremen 
and  100  to  150  laborers.  Meanwhile 
the  college  of  agriculture  of  30  years 
ago,  with  its  two  professorships,  one  of 
agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine, 
and  one  of  horticulture  and  botany, 
with  their  dozen  or  so  students,  who 
were  regarded  as  being  just  a  little 
below  par,  has  grown  into  the  largest 
college  in  the  university,  with  a  facul- 
ty of  more  than  fifty  professors  and 
instructors  and  a  student  body  of  more 
than  1300  young  men  and  young  women 
who  yield  precedence  to  none. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  evidence 
that  both  college  and  station  have  won 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  lead- 
ers in  Ohio's  agriculture,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  this  attitude 
will  be  followed  by  a  more  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  future  than  has  been 
experienced  in  the  past. 

The  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill 
opens  a  new  field  of  effort  in  the  up- 
lifting of  agriculture,  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  extension  service  which 
this  bill  is  intended  to  foster,  the  re- 
sults of  the  station's  investigations 
will  be  carried  into  every  farming  com- 
munity by  young  men  trained  in  the 
college  of  agriculture. 
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THE  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION 


C.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Commissioner 


UNDER  an  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  April  15,  1913,  known  as 
Senate  Bill  No.  178,  the  following  de- 
partments and  boards  were  consol- 
idated under  the  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio :  The  state  board  of  agri- 
culture ;  the  board  of  live  stock  com- 
missioners ;  the  board  of  control  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station ;  the 
dairy  and  food  department;   the  fish 


tioned  boards.  Activities  involving  the 
expenditure  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  could  not  be  in- 
terfered with  hastily,  nor  was  there  any 
occasion  to  do  so.  It  was  realized  by 
all  that  excellent  work  had  been  done 
by  the  different  departments  consoli- 
dated. The  hope  was  not  so  much  to 
improve  upon  this  work  as  to  bring  it 
into   more   harmonious   action.    It  is 
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and  game  commission;  the  board  of 
veterinary  examiners,  and  a  portion  of 
the  duties  of  the  state  board  of  phar- 
macy. The  agricultural  commission 
was  also  given  the  ' 'direction  and  su- 
pervision" of  the  extension  work  in 
agriculture  and  domestic  science  of  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

The  commission  was  appointed  Au- 
gust 5,  1913,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
its  duties.  Its  first  act  was  to  set  the 
wheels  in  motion  which  were  stopped 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  above  men- 


hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  work  of  this  sort  is  not 
the  easiest  in  the  world,  nor  can  it  be 
done  in  a  hurry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  agricultural 
work  for  the  year  was  arranged  for  be- 
fore the  commission  was  appointed. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  opportunities  for 
co-ordination  presented  themselves  and 
have  been  made  use  of.  It  is  perhaps 
fair,  after  a  year  in  office,  to  ask: 
What  has  the  agricultural  commission 
accomplished  ? 
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Institute  Work:  The  commission 
merged  the  independent  institute  work 
formerly  done  by  the  experiment  sta- 
tion with  that  of  the  division  of  insti- 
tutes. A  majority  of  the  station  staff 
spent  from  one  to  six  weeks  in  the 
regular  institute  work — considerably 
more  time  than  had  been  devoted  here- 
tofore. The  station  was  thus  enabled 
to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  problems 
of  the  farm,  and  relieved  of  some  of 
the  details  of  institute  management. 
More  farmers'  institutes  were  held  the 
past  year  than  ever  before,  and  with 
a  larger  attendance. 

County  Work :  An  added  impetus 
has  been  given  to  the  establishment  of 
county  experiment  farms  and  appar- 
ently a  number  of  counties  are  going 
to  vote  upon  the  proposition  at  the 
coming  election.  The  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  farm  and  the 
county  counsellor  or  agent  have  been 
combined,  thus  avoiding  possible  con- 
flicts in  authority,  and  giving  greater 
efficiency  and  permanency  to  the  coun- 
ty work. 

Orchard  and  Spraying  Demonstra- 
tions :  A  division  of  the  state  was  made 
for  orchard  demonstrations  in  order  to 
serve  the  state  as  completely  as  possible 
and  prevent  any  over-lapping  and  un- 
necessary expense.  All  requests  from 
territory  assigned  to  one  division,  when 
received  by  the  other,  were  at  once 
turned  over.  No  county  was  visited  by 
two  agencies.  As  a  result,  of  this  co- 
ordination it  was  possible  to  slightly 
increase  the  number  of  orchard  demon- 
strations held  in  the  state  during  the 
spring  of  1914,  while  the  average  at- 
tendance increased  64%  over  that  of 
1913.  Every  request  for  such  demon- 
strations was  granted. 

Fair  Exhibits :  For  several  years 
three  or  four  state  departments  have 
been  making  exhibits  of  their  work  at 


the  county  fairs.  Each  department  ex- 
hibit was  handled  independently  of 
the  rest.  Some  fairs  had  two  exhibits 
and  some  had  none.  The  present  sea- 
son blank  applications  were  sent  out  at 
the  direction  of  the  agricultural  com- 
mission from  a  central  source  to  every 
fair  in  the  state,  advising  them  of  the 
five  divisions  which  were  prepared  to 
make  exhibits  and  requesting  the  fairs 
desiring  said  exhibits  to  indicate  their 
wishes  as  to  their  first,  second,  etc., 
choice.  All  except  14  fairs  responded. 
While  it  was  not  possible  to  grant  the 
first  choice  in  every  instance,  these  re- 
quests were  granted  in  so  far  as  possi- 
ble. Sixty-five  assignments  of  exhibits 
have  been  made.  It  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  grant  the  requests  of  twenty 
fairs,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
fairs  occurring  certain  weeks  of  the 
very  limited  fair  season.  However,  a 
larger  number  of  fairs  will  be  served 
than  ever  before,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
better,  there  will  be  the  feeling  .every- 
where that  these  exhibits  are  going 
out  as  "one  body,  with  many  mem- 
bers." 

Entomological  Work:  Under  authori- 
zation of  the  commission  the  depart- 
ments of  entomology  of  the  experiment 
station  and  the  Ohio  State  University 
have  conferred  with  the  entomologists 
of  the  division  of  nursery  and  orchard 
inspection  and  together  have  developed 
plans  of  work  which  supplement  each 
other  and  overlap  as  little  as  possible. 
At  a  recent  conference  with  the  com- 
mission the  different  lines  of  work 
were  gone  over.  Some  of  the  faculty 
of  the  university  were  in  the  employ 
of  the  station  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion in  this,  as  well  as  other  depart- 
ments. 

Forestry  and  Game  Preserves :  The 
commission  is  gathering  information 
looking  forward  to  a  comprehensive 
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forestry  policy  which  shall  conserve 
existing  forest  areas  wisely,  and  re- 
forest areas  which  are  better  adapted 
to  forestry  than  to  anything  else.  Ohio 
has  many  thousand  acres  of  such  rough, 
low-priced  land.  In  connection  with 
this  forestry  work  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  practicable  to  combine  game 
preserves.  The  new  hunter's  license 
law  is  affording  revenue  which  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  With  the  di- 
visions of  fish  and  game,  and  forestry 
both  under  one  management,  it  should 
be  possible  to  work  out  a  policy  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  state. 

Veterinary  Examinations :  It  will 
perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  the  commission 
in  its  conduct  of  the  examinations  for 
the  certification  of  veterinary  prac- 
titioners. Any  one  interested  in  the 
methods  and  records  incident  to  this 
work  will  find  matters  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition  and  on  a  very  per- 
manent basis. 

Mid-winter  Fair:  The  commission 
is  proposing  to  hold  a  great  mid-winter 
fair  in  which  the  various  agricultural, 
horticultural  and  live  stock  associations 
of  the  state  have  been  asked  to  co- 
operate. 

Co-operative  Extension  Work  :  More 
recently  co-operative  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  has  been  organized,  unit- 
ing the  extension  work  of  the  agricul- 


tural college,. the  extension  work  of  the 
U.  S.  department  of  agriculture  within 
the  state  and  the  extension  work  of  the 
agricultural  commission,  under  the 
legal  authority  of  the  Smith-Lever  act 
and  state  laws.  The  director  of  this  di- 
vision of  extension  is  the  dean  of  the 
college  of  agriculture,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  agricultural  commission. 
The  projects  thus  far  arranged  for  re- 
late to  demonstrations  and  movable 
schools  of  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics ;  county  agricultural  agents ; 
bulletin  publication;  exhibits  at  agri- 
cultural fairs,  cow  testing  associations 
and  advanced  registry  work. 

The  Future:  The  work  thus  far  ac- 
complished is  small,  at  best,  and  as- 
suredly so,  when  compared  with  future 
possibilities.  The  agricultural  commis- 
sion wants  to  help  all  the  various  agri- 
cultural and  kindred  activities  of  the 
state  and  to  hinder  none.  It  would  for- 
ward the  work  of  our  agricultural  col- 
lege and  experiment  station.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  these  new 
adjustments  could  not  be  made  without 
some  criticism.  If  some  persistent  cri- 
ticisms, and,  perhaps  some  unfair  in- 
ferences have  come  from  unexpected 
quarters,  the  commission  does  not 
mean  to  chafe  under  them,  but  will 
gladly  wait  until  it  is  apparent  to  all 
that  it  is  working  for  the  best  interests 
of  Ohio  agriculture. 


Boost  Ohio,  boost  her  high, 
Boost  Ohio  and  boost  her  dry. 
Boost  her  valleys — up  and  down, 
Boost  her  country,  village,  town. 

Boost  her — North,  East,  South  and  West; 
Boost  her — outside  but  inside  best. 
Boost  her  roads,  schools,  farms  and  church, 
Boost  not  alone  by  words  but  work. 
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THE  PULSE  OF  OHIO— THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR 


A.  P.  SANDLES 
President  Agricultural  Commission 

and  expositions  are  the 


it  P  AIRS 

r   time-pieces    which    mark  the 

progress  of  nations."  This  sentiment 
was  expressed  by  President  William 
McKinley  in  his  address  at  the  Buffalo 
exposition  on  the  day  he  was  shot. 
One  great  exposition  like  the  Ohio 
State  Fair,  held  on  the  soil  of  China, 
would  be  a  great  missionary  work  for 
that  pagan  country.  The  Ohio  State 
Fair  is  a  university  in  itself.  Vast  in  its 


Ohio 's  resources  and  ingenuity  is  money 
well  spent.  Every  person,  old  and 
young,  is  invigorated,  enthused  and  im- 
bued with  a  love  and  admiration  of  the 
Buckeye  State,  and  the  products  of  soil 
and  toil  are  arrayed  in  orderly  fashion. 
Comparison  is  a  forceful  teacher.  High 
ideals  and  standard  types  induce  uplift 
tendencies.  Many  twentieth  century 
man-made  machines  are  well-nigh 
magic.    It  is  almost  true  to  say  man  is 


PROUD  OF  HIS  STATE  FAIR  WINNINGS. 


scope,  magnificent  in  its  purposes,  com- 
plete in  its  equipment,  beautiful  in  its 
outlines  and  adornment,  and  instruc- 
tive in  its  every  detail. 

A  visit  to  the  Ohio  State  Fair  is  a 
shopping  tour  and  a  business  trip  in 
search  of  prices  and  quality.  Ohio 
folks  have  learned  that  it  is  safe  to  deal 
with  those  who  exhibit  wares  and  prod- 
ucts at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  Inferior 
animals  and  inferior  machines  do  not 
attend  this  exposition.  Quality  invites 
and  does  not  fear  comparison.  The 
cost  of  attending  this  annual  display  of 


putting  brains  and  gray  matter  into 
iron,  wood  and  other  devices  of  inani- 
mate material.  Half  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  contribute  to  the  excellence  and 
greatness  of  this  exposition.  A  month 
before  the  opening  of  the  1914  event 
entries  are  full  and  all  space  taken. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
landscape  work  in  beautifying  the 
grounds.  This  feature  will  suggest  to 
the  thousands  of  visitors  the  beautifi- 
cation  of  private  houses.  The  Ohio 
State  Fair,  by  showing  how  easy  and 
economical  it  is  to  have  shade  and  or- 
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namental  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers, 
hedges  and  lawns,  will  largely  assist  in 
putting  a  new  dress  on  Ohio. 

One  of  Ohio's  greatest  needs  is  more 
and  better  liv.e  stock.  The  Ohio  State 
Fair  opens  the  way.  On  this  battle- 
ground of  the  breeds  may  be  seen  and 
met  the  men  who  are  recognized  as  the 
kings  of  live  stock  breeding.  Under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Prof.  0.  Erf  and  his  as- 
sistants, one  hour  spent  in  the  dairy 
building  will  prove  many  times  more 
profitable  to  the  dairyman  than  staying 
at  home.   Dairving  is  a  great  and  grow- 


spraying,  seed  testing  and  intelligent 
planting  will  add  to  the  family  bank- 
ing account  and  lessen  the  number  of 
sheriff's  sales. 

The  departments  of  the  state  fair 
showing  the  skill  and  handiwork  and 
accomplishments  of  womankind  are  al- 
ways high  spots  of  interest  and  value. 
Two  great  buildings  devoted  to  wo- 
men's work  are  filled  from  early  morn- 
ing to  late  at  night  with  a  moving, 
surging  tide  of  humanity. 

The  entertainment  program  will  con- 
tain the  tap-notch  features  in  the  amuse- 


A  PEIZE  PERCHEROX  STALL] 
ing  industry  in  Ohio.  To  those  who 
are  in  the  game  helpful  hints  and  sug- 
gestions are  always  welcome.  The 
state  fair  is  their  friend. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  presents  the 
greatest  display  of  machinery  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  Every 
farmer  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
does  himself  an  injury  if  he  does  not 
see  the  forty  acres  of  machinery  and 
the  men  who  are  the  past-masters  in  the 
mechanical  and  inventive  world.  Ohio 
is  great  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. The  lessons  taught  in  these  great 
departments  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  are 
of  great  value.    The  profits  of  pruning, 


•N  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR, 
ment  world.  Numerous  instructive 
speaking  programs  will  be  given.  The 
magnificent  good-roads  pageant  will  in 
itself  be  worth  a  trip  to  the  state  cap- 
ital. Several  thousand  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  making  this  pageant  the 
greatest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  attempt- 
ed on  the  American  continent.  Ohio 
now  has  a  good-roads  program  in  which 
every  citizen  is  interested.  Every  de- 
vice and  machine  used  as  a  vehicle-  of 
travel  by  man  will  be  shown.  The  cost 
of  attending  the  state  fair  is  small.  It 
is  a  business  trip  with  pleasure  added. 
Money  invested  in  such  a  trip  will  re- 
turn a  hundred  fold. 
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BETTER  HIGHWAYS  FOR  THE  OHIO  FARMER 

JAMES  R.  MARKER 

State  Highway  Commissioner 

DO  you  know  how  many  tons  of  Add  to  this  the  111,000  tons  of  commer- 

farm  produce  are  raised  annualy  cial  fertilizer  used  and  the  39,900  tons 

in  Ohio?    Have  you  ever  stopped  to  of  hogs  marketed,  making  an  annual 

consider  what  it  costs  to  market  Ohio 's  total  of  marketed  farm  tonnag  e  of 

products  from  the  farm  to  the  city  and  6,268,900.    The  average  haul  to  market 

railway?   And  to  what  extent  does  the  in  Ohio  is  not  less  than  7.5  miles.  This 

highway  enter  in  the  problem  of  cost?  means  that  at  least  47,016,000  ton  miles 

Perhaps  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  is  the  traffic  burden  on  Ohio's  roads 

the  facts  in  this  matter.    Glance  over  from    the    above    productive  sources 

this  list  of  annual  products  of  Ohio's  alone. 

farms :  __  The  average  cost  per  ton  mile  for  the 

Tons 

Qorn  ^  363  660  United  States  for  wagon  traffic  has 

ga    2  477  673  Deen  estimated  at  25  cents.    It  is  not 

,TT,     ' 9nMfAi\  less  than  22  cents  in  Ohio.    In  foreign 

Wheat    901,410  ±  .         .  ,        ,  , 

n  nnn  countries,  were  good  roads  systems 

Uats   7bo,0u0  ,  -|  .     j i  .       .  . 

r,    .x  4e>n  a'™  are  more  or  less  complete,  this  rate  is 

Fruits   423,450         .  1A       ,      ^      '         „  , 

■pj  ,  ,  x  as  low  as  10  cents.    A  system  oi  good 

Potatoes  and  tomatoes   310,700  .  .  ,  .        .      .„      .,       n     °  . 

highways  m  Ohio  will  easily  reduce  this 

MllK    ZOO,0U0  n  .       in  ,  -l  mi  • 

~        .  „n     _  figure  to  12  cents  per  mile.    This  sav- 

Corn,  broom  and  sugar   69,000  .        „  t  ,  .  , 

~  .  Am  mg  oi  ten  cents  per  ton  mile  which 

Onions   46,450       *  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

m  ,  ne>nnn  could  be  made  with  better  highways. 

Tobacco    32,339  ,  , ,  ■  „  ^ . 

^  ^  11  500  means  that  the  Iarmers  oi  Ohio  are  an- 

p    '  nually  making  a  hauling  expenditure 

g^ees  9J^0  of  $4,701,000  which  could  be  avoided. 

-yy0QY  7^55        *S  staggering  ^°  comPute  the  waste 

~  xx  Jnnn  that  has  been  entailed  from  the  lack  of 

Butter    7,682  ,        ,        ,  ,  .  , 

'  a  system  of  good  highways. 

Buckwheat   3,860         '      .  »  cbo^innn 

^  ,  '  An        The  farmers  of  Ohio  pay  $874,000 

Clover  seed   3,740  .     ,  ,  ocn,    .        A\,    ,  ,„ 

,  ' n„  land  tax,  or  26%,  toward  the  halt  mill 

Maple  syrup   2,625  ,  ,       ,  ,         ,  , 

~.  ,„  N  ~\s-  l>evy  fund,  and  an  assessment  on  state 

Cheese  (factory)    2,547      .,        ,      ,  x0;t„  .nn       ,  .         4  .  , 

J 7  aid  roads  of  $246,400,  making  a  total 

^GaS 7_  of  $1,120,000,  which  is  less  than  a 
Eggs                                           1 052 

"  ' '  ' "  "  ' '   fourth  of  the  farm  loss  resulting  annu- 

Plax  fibre  and  seed   590  „        ,,    ,    ,     »  ,  , 

^     .  nnrs  ally  from  the  lack  of  better  roads. 

Sorghum    308        \  .       ,.  ,  , 

TTT.  _  As  an  economic  policy  the  state  could 

W  me  157  • 

■gone make  no  more  wise  or  timely  invest- 

Ma  le  s  ru 21  men^  than  in  a  system  of  better  high- 

ap  e  syrup     ways.  The  wonder  is  that  we  have  been 

Total  tons    8,739,942  so  tardy  in  waking  up  to  the  import- 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  the  farm  pro-  ance  of  the  matter.    The  force  of  ex- 

duce  of  Ohio  is  8,740,000  tons  anually.  ample  is  well  illustrated  in  other  states 

Of  this  amount  it  is  safe  to  estimate  which  are  following  suit,  which  affords 

that  70%  is  marketed,  or  6,118,000  tons,  some  measure  of  consolation. 
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But,  some  one  asks,  how  about  the 
upkeep  of  these  roads  ?  What  does  the 
'  farmer  have  to  pay  for  this  ?  Many 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  state  is 
paying  for  the  upkeep  of  the  inter- 
county  system  of  highways  with  money 
derived  from  automobile  licenses.  Here 
is  an  instance  in  which  the  other  class 
of  road  users — the  automobile  owners — 
have  their  just  share  of  taxation  put 
to  a  consistent  use.     They  are  more 


the  railway  and  waterway  by  wagon, 
and  it  would  be  reasonable  to  estimate 
that  as  much  as  one-third  more  is  final- 
ly hauled  to  the  consumer  by  wagon 
on  what  we  may  call  a  second  handling, 
making  a  total  of  18,670,000  tons 
hauled  by  wagon.  In  fairness  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  above 
listed  products  and  large  quantities  of 
forest,  and  other  miscellaneous  products 
are  first  hauled  in  a  crude  state  over 


THROUGH  THE  HILLS. 


are  appropriated  to  such  good  use,  and 
which  entails  a  return  to  them. 

The  annual  waste  above  computed  is 
certainly  on  the  safe  side.  If  exact  fig- 
ures could  be  had  it  would  prove  to  be 
much  greater.  But  let  us  see  what  the 
loss  is  for  all  traffic  that  traverses  our 
highways.  The  total  amount  of  freight 
handled  by  rail  and  water  in  Ohio  is 
approximately  28,000,000  tons.  It  is 
safely  estimated  that  more  than  half 
of  this  tonnage  is  hauled  to  and  from 
than  willing  to  pay  their  licenses,  which 


the  roads  before  they  find  their  way 
to  the  railroads  and  waterways,  thus 
necessitating  a  rehauling  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

Using  the  above  figures,  1\  miles 
average  haul,  and  22  cents  and  12  cents 
respectively  for  the  costs  per  ton  mile 
now  and  when  the  inter-county  system 
of  highways  is  completed,  gives  a  pres- 
ent annual  cost  of  $30,805,500  for  the 
tonnage  traffic  over  Ohio's  highways, 
with  the  possibility  of  lowering  this 
amount  to  $16,803,000 — thus  proving 
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the  possibility  of  making  a  yearly  sav- 
ing of  $14,000,000  to  the  road  users  of 
Ohio.  Less  than  $9,000,000  of  this 
amount  is  spent  by  road  users  other 
than  the  farming  class. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  com- 
pare the  amounts  raised  by  the  half 
mill  levy  fund  by  the  various  classes 
of  taxable  property: 

Real  estate   40%  $1,400,000 

Farm  lands    26%  910,000 

Public  utilities  ....  15%  525,000 

Banks   3%  105,000 

Personal  property. .  .  16%  560,000 


100%  $3,500,000 

Thus  is  shown  that  the  farmers  of 
Ohio  are  suffering  over  35%  of  the 
total  loss  caused  by  excessive  costs  of 


traffic  tonnage,  while  they  pay  but  26% 
of  the  half  mill  levy  fund. 

Surely  the  farmers  of  Ohio  can  see 
that  they  are  blessed  with  favorable 
road  and  tax  laws.  The  contrast  with 
conditions  a  few  years  back  is  marked 
No  longer  is  the  problem  of  road  con- 
struction and  repair  a  burden  to  the 
farmer,  and  a  continual  drain  on  his 
pocketbook  with  no  lasting  results  or 
systematic  care  to  show  for  the  expen- 
ditures. 

We  have  entered  a  new  era  in  Ohio. 
The  road  building  program  of  the  state 
is  not  only  founded  on  economical  poli- 
cies, but  the  results  are  proving  that 
investments  in  better  highways  is  a 
good  business  proposition,  which  means 
saved  dollars  for  all  classes  of  road 
users,  but  especially  for  the  farmers. 


CHESTEEHILL  EOAD  IN  MOEGAN  COUNTY. 
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THE  CHALLENGE 

DEAN  G. 
Oberlin 

IT  is  astonishing  to  see  the  new  inter- 
est city  people  are  taking  in  what 
they  call  the  "country  problem!"  It 
is  not  only  a  well-meaning  and  some- 
times awkward  sort  of  urban  benevo- 
lence, but  a  keen  interest  in  rural  life 
due  partly  to  envy.  Not  only  are  con- 
ferences on  country  life  usually  held 
in  the  city,  but  for  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  return  to  the  soil  by  country- 
loving  city  dwellers,  which  suggests 
that  people  who  can  afford  to  leave  the 
city  are  rapidly  doing  so. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  finest  folks  in  the  city 
were  born  and  bred  in  country  homes 
and  still  love  the  open  country  and 
the  farm.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
in  most  agricultural  colleges  there  are 
many  city  boys  and  girls,  a  very  large 
proportion  in  such  states  as  Massachu- 
setts. Xew  York,  Illinois  and  even  Mis- 
souri. It  is  good  to  see  city-born  sons 
of  country-bred  fathers  fitting  for  lead- 
ership in  country  life  and  rural  busi- 
ness and  professions.  The  city  pays 
many  tributes  to  the  country  these 
days,  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  of 
which  is  this  paragraph  in  the  inscrip- 
tion over  the  massive  entrance  to  the 
union  station  at  Washington.  D.  C : 
The  Farm— Best  Home  of  the  Family, 
Main  Source  of  National  Wealth, 
Foundation  of  Civilized  Society, 
The  Natural  Providence. 
More  people  in  both  city  arid  country 
believe  this  than  ever  before,  and  it 
never  was  more  true. 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  write — The  Challenge  of  the 
Country — may  mean  either  of  two 
things,  the  country's  challenge  to  the 
city,  or  the  nation's  challenge  to  the 
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country  itself.    I  shall  be  glad  to  say  a 
few  words  on  each  of  these  points. 

How  the  Country  is  Challenging  the 
City:  Not  for  mortal  combat!  But  for 
better  recognition,  appreciation  and 
co-operation.  There  are  four  facts 
which  the  proud  modern  city  must  face. 
First,  the  country  has  made  the  city. 
At  great  sacrifice  for  generations,  the 
rural  communities  have  been  building 
the  city,  by  sending  to  it  many  of  their 
best  boys  and  girls  and  capable  men 
and  women,  many  of  whom  have  be- 
come great  leaders  in  the  city.  City 
families,  with  few  children  or  none, 
tend  to  become  extinct.  Immigration 
and  the  rural  exodus  to  the  city  have 
combined  to  make  an  urban  gain  the 
last  decade  of  nearly  35%,  while  the 
rural  sections  increased  only  11%. 

Secondly,  the  city  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  country.  The  city  of 
Birmingham,  England,  learned  this 
suddenly  two  years  ago  when  it  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  general  railway 
strike.  They  discovered  that  the  city 
had  but  a  week's  food  supply  on  hand. 
With  the  railroads  idle,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  import  food  from  the  farms  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  starvation 
threatened.  The  strike  was  suddenly 
settled  by  an  alarmed  city.  But  the 
city's  dependence  upon  the  country  is 
not  merely  an  economic  matter.  Na- 
tional prosperity,  national  character, 
and  ideals  depend  on  our  maintaining 
the  high  character  of  our  farm  and  vil- 
lage life,  for  as  goes  country  life,  so 
goes  the  nation. 

Therefore,  rural  progress  is  a  na- 
tional issue  and  the  city  has  very  much 
at  stake  in  it.    The  city  must  co-oper-  4 
ate  with  the  country  in  solving  the  com- 
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mem  problem  of  raising  rural  life  to  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency,  comfort  and 
happiness.  The  fourth  fact  in  the  coun- 
try's challenge  to  the  city  is  also  worth 
considering.  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
country  life  is  the  natural  life  for  hu- 
manity to  live.  It  is  better  for  body, 
mind  and  morals  than  life  in  the  con- 
gested, overgrown  city.  As  James 
Bryce  recently  said  in  a  notable  address 
in  Springfield,  Mass.:  "Bigness  is  not 
greatness,  and  the  big  city  is  a  menace 


meet  your  opportunity.  If  the  state- 
ment is  true,  "As  goes  rural  life,  so 
goes  the  nation,"  that  national  pros- 
perity, city  leadership  and  national 
character  depend  on  your  maintaining 
a  high  grade  life  in  the  country  town- 
ships and  villages,  then  let  the  farmer 
realize  his  unique  responsibility.  Let 
farmers  have  more  class  consciousness 
and  pride.  Theirs  is  our  biggest  busi- 
ness yet,  with  farm  products  netting  a 
billion  a  month.   Perhaps  after  all  "big 
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to  modern  civilization."  In  his  indict- 
ment  against  the  city  he  mentioned 
seven  serious  counts :  The  inevitable  de- 
terioration in  health,  the  loss  of  touch 
with  nature,  the  division  into  classes, 
the  increased  nervous  strain,  the  detri- 
ment to  child  life,  the  corruption  of 
politics,  and  the  economic  waste. 

The  Nation's  Challenge  of  the  Coun- 
try: In  view  of  the  vast  national  de- 
pendence upon  the  country,  there  comes 
to  rural  people  a  distinct  call  from  the 
nation  at  large.  It  is  a  clear  call  to 
you  to  see  your  responsibility  and  to 


business"  is  not  on  Wall  street  or 
Broadway. 

But  our  rural  prosperity  must  not  be 
simply  corn-fed.  The  mind  and  soul  of 
the  country  must  not  be  neglected.  We 
need  rural  ideals  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  a  rapidly  rising  rural  materialism 
which  is  thriving  on  the  new  comfort 
and  success  in  country  life.  It  will 
prove  a  curse  to  our  souls,  unless  our 
ideals  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness 
keep  pace  with  our  bank  accounts. 

Surely  higher  ideals  must  be  brought 
into  agriculture  as  well  as  into  city 
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business  and.  politics.  The  doctrine  of 
the  "holy  land"  is  gradually  becoming 
a  rural  ideal.  The  ve:y  soil  is  holy. 
Possibly  we  realize  this  most  keenly  of 
our  own  native  country.  What  Scots- 
man does  not  love  his  native  heath? 
What  son  of  old  Kentucky  does  not  love 
the  "blue  grass  country?"  For  the 
writer,  no  place  is  quite  so  sacred  as 
old  Middlesex  county  in  the  old  Bay 
State.  For  him,  the  very  soil  there  is 
holy.  A  certain  college  man  in  Illinois, 
graduating  from  the  state  school  of 
agriculture,  faced  with  genuine  conse- 
cration the  problem  of  his  life  work. 
With  other  more  lucrative  openings  be- 
fore him,  he  decided  to  go  back  to  the 
worn-out  soil  of  his  native  county  in 
southern  Illinois,  which  had  been 
cursed  by  soil  piracy  for  years  and  sad- 
ly depleted;  and  determined  to  do  his 
utmost  to  restore  its  lost  fertility.  He 
had  worked  out  the  problem  in  the  la- 
boratory and  believed  he  could  accom- 
plish it.  It  was  a  noble  and  worthy 
purpose. 

An  increasing  rural  self-respect  and 
pride  in  country  life  must  develop  rural 
progress  and  efficiency.  It  is  coming ; 
but  all  too  slowly.  It  is  a  serious  and 
unfortunate  fact  that  we  still  find  in 
all  departments  of  country  life  a  great 
fundamental  lack  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. We  find  this  still  very  gen- 
erally true  in  rural  politics,  business, 


recreation,  education,  and  religion. 
Country  people  must  learn  to  vote  and 
play  and  work  and  pray  together.  Only 
thus  will  rural  life  be  thoroughly  effi- 
cient. 

Again  this  challenge  comes  to  the 
most  progressive  young  men  and  women 
in  the  country  to  accept  the  burden  of 
rural  leadership.  Xot  to  flee  in  despair 
to  the  city,  but  to  stand  by  rural  life 
and  redeem  it  by  investing  their  lives 
in  it,  that  a  better  country  life  may 
come.  To  make  this  possible,  the  farmer 
must  give  his  boy  and  girl  a  better 
chance.  If  all  the  best  and  brightest 
should  leave  the  country  for  the  city, 
country  life  would  soon  be  doomed — 
doomed  to  an  un-American  rural  peas- 
antry. This  must  not  and  will  not  hap- 
pen. Wise  farmers  already  are  seeing 
the  point  and  are  shrewdly  improving 
their  schools,  making  them  training 
schools  for  farm  life  instead  of  mere 
gang-planks  to  the  city.  They  are  mak- 
ing their  farm  homes  more  comfortable 
and  happy  and  the  work  of  the  farm 
less  full  of  back-breaking  drudging. 
The  boy  who  has  wheels  in  his  head  is 
given  a  chance  with  farm  machinery 
and  a  farm  machine  shop.  And  real 
recreation  and  wholesome  fun  as  well 
as  practical  religion  are  adding  their 
part,  so  vitally  necessary  to  a  normal 
and  successful  country  life.  The  coun- 
try will  not  shirk  its  "'"challenge." 


Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns, 
To  the  wildwood  and  the  downs — 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind, 
While  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart.       — Shelley. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  OHIO 


JOHN  A.  BOWNOCKER 
State  Geologist 


THE  resources  of  Ohio  are  varied 
and  extensive.  The  state  does  not 
lead  in  many,  but  she  stands  high  in  a 
large  number  and  therein  lies  her  great 
wealth.  In  some,  such  as  clay,  stone 
and  salt,  her  supply  is  inexhaustible, 
while  in  others  the  quantity  buried  in 
the  rocks  is  limited  and  the  depletion 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  generations. 

Fuels :  Ohio  is  rich  in  fuels  and  most 
valuable  by  far  is  her  coal  deposits.  In 
1912  the  value  of  the  output  was  more 
than  $37,000,000,  and  the  state  ranked 
fourth  in  production.  There  are  at 
least  16  seams  that  can  be  worked  in 
the  large  or  small  way.  Most  valuable 
of  these  is  the  Middle  Kittanning  or  No. 
6  seam,  which  can  be  readily  followed 
from  Columbiana  County  to  Lawrence 
and  is  of  workable  thickness  in  every 
county  where  it  is  dug.  It  forms  the 
great  Hocking  Valley  field  and  is 
worked  on  a  large  scale  in  Tuscarawas, 
Coshocton  and  other  counties.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  Pittsburgh  or  No.  8 
seam,  which  is  at  its  best  in  Belmont 
and  Jefferson  counties.  The  No.  7  coal 
is  worked  in  the  large  way  in  Guernsey 
and  Noble  counties,  the  No.  2  in  Jack- 
son County,  and  the  No.  1  in  Stark  and 
adjacent  counties.  The  last  two  fields 
are  now  nearly  exhausted  and  the 
others,  except  the  Pittsburgh,  at  or  past 
their  zenith.  As  the  thicker  seams  are 
worked  out  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  thinner  beds,  but  these,  too,  will 
disappear  and  Ohio  will  cease  to  be 
coal  producing.  The  state  will  prob- 
ably be  a  large  producer  for  not  more 
than  100  years  more. 

Ohio  began  producing  petroleum  in 
1860,  but  the  output  was  not  large  until 
oil  was  discovered  in  the  Trenton  lime- 


stone in  1885.  The  yield  was  so  large 
from  this  source  that  in  1895  Ohio  took 
first  rank  among  the  states  and  held 
it  until  the  discovery  of  vast  pools  in 
western  areas.  In  1912  the  value  of  the 
output  exceeded  $12,000,000.  The  pro- 
ducing territory  lies  in  the  northwest- 
ern and  southeastern  parts  of  the  state, 
and  the  oil  is  gotten  from  the  Ordo- 
vician,  Silurian,  Mississippian  and 
Pennsylvanian  rocks,  the  wells  varying 
from  100  to  3,500  feet  in  depth.  The 
gain  to  farmers  from  this  source  has 
been  immense  and,  since  the  producing 
territory  has  been  widely  distributed, 
thousands  have  been  benefited.  The 
landholder's  royalty  has  generally  va- 
ried from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth,  and 
it  is  nearly  all  clear  profit.  The  indus- 
try is  now  far  past  its  zenith  and  will 
probably  continue  to  diminish  to  the 
end.  So  extensive  has  been  the  drilling 
that  no  large  future  discoveries  need 
be  expected. 

Natural  gas  was  discovered  at  Find- 
lay  in  1884  and  caused  great  excite- 
ment in  that  section  of  Ohio.  Free  fuel 
was  offered  to  manufacturers  and  it 
was  wasted  in  great  quantities,  with 
the  result  that  the  supply  was  soon  in- 
adequate and  factories  left  the  gas 
towns  almost  as  quickly  as  they  came. 
By  1890  the  great  supply  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Gas  was  discovered  in  the 
"Clinton"  sandstone  at  Lancaster  in 
1887  and  this  proved  to  be  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  finest  reservoirs  yet  found 
anywhere.  Since  that  time  the  drill 
has  been  busy  and  the  field  has  been 
extended  south  into  Hocking  county 
and  north  into  Knox,  with  smaller  res- 
ervoirs in  Ashland,  Medina,  Lorain  and 
other  counties.    Recently  gas  has  been 
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found  in  the  "Clinton"  sand  in  Cleve- 
land and  wells  in  large  number  have 
been  drilled  and  the  tools  are  still  busy. 
The  quantity  of  gas  produced  from 
this  formation  in  Ohio  is  incredible ;  its 
value  in  1912  amounting  to  nearly  $12,- 
000,000.  Large  as  this  is,  it  represents 
less  than  half  the  value  of  the  gas  con- 
sumed in  the  state,  and  we  import  on  a 
very  large  scale  from  West  Virginia. 
Small  reservoirs  of  gas  have  been  found 
in  Eastern  Ohio,  but  these  are  relative- 
ly unimportant.  Tremendous  efforts 
are  made  by  the  producers  to  maintain 
the  supply,  but  work  within  the  past 


large  industry  does  Ohio  so  surpass  her 
sister  states  as  in  clay  products,  the 
value  of  which  in  1912  exceeded  $34,- 
800,000,  while  her  nearest  rival,  Penn- 
sylvania, produced  less  than  two-thirds 
as  much.  The  industry  is  widely  scat- 
tered, but  the  largest  producers  are  usu- 
ally on  the  coal  producing  rocks,  with 
which  are  associated  enormous  clay  de- 
posits. Hocking,  Perry  and  Muskingum 
counties  produce  bricks  of  the  finest 
grade  in  vast  quantity.  SeAver  pipe  and 
drain  tile  are  made  in  a  very  large  way 
in  Summit,  Perry  and  other  counties. 
Eoofing  tile  is  made  at  New  Lexington, 
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few  years  has  not  been  on  the  whole  en- 
couraging. The  limits  of  the  great 
"Clinton"  sand  field  seem  to  have  been 
determined  and  the  state  will  have  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  West  Virginia. 
At  present  Ohio  ranks  third  in  the 
value  of  gas  produced. 

Recent  studies  by  Dachnowski  have 
shown  the  presence  of  large  quantities 
of  peat,  especially  on  and  near  the 
watershed  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio  river.  While  these  are  of  no 
value  at  present,  they  form  a  reserve 
that  may  be  of  great  service  to  future 
generations. 

Clay  and  Clay  Products :  In  no  other 


Cincinnati,  Lima  and  Akron.  Liverpool 
is  one  of  the  two  most  important  pot- 
tery centers  in  the  United  States,  while 
Zanesville,  Coshocton  and  other  places 
are  large  producers.  Cincinnati  makes 
an  art  ware  with  an  international  repu- 
tation. 

The  clays  of  Ohio  are  not  usually  of 
the  finest  grade  and  she  imports  from 
New  Jersey,  Georgia  and  other  states. 
However,  clays  suitable  for  ordinary 
forms  of  pottery,  for  brick  and  tile,  are 
inexhaustible.  Moreover,  fuel  supplies 
are  usually  near  at  hand  and  shipping 
facilities  are  good.  The  future  of  this 
industry  is  good,  indeed. 
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Limestone  and  Lime:  The  western 
half  of  Ohio  is  underlain  with  limestone 
of  good  quality.  At  present  it  is  burnt 
for  lime  on  a  very  large  scale  in  Clark, 
Wyandot,  Seneca,  Ottawa,  Sandusky 
and  Marion  counties,  and  it  could  be 
produced  in  many  others.  Eastern  Ohio 
contains  much  less  limestone,  but  it  has 
been  burnt  in  many  places  on  a  small 
scale.  The  quality  of  the  Ohio  lime  is 
not  surpassed  and  the  state  is  capable 
of  producing  any  quantity  needed. 

Much  limestone  is  quarried  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Columbus  for  flux  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pig  iron,  and  the  same  is  true 
at  Kelleys  Island,  Marblehead,  Lowell- 
ville,  Springfield  and  other  places. 

Enormous  quantities  of  limestone  are 
crushed  for  ballast  on  railroads  and 
public  roads  and  for  concrete.  Works 
of  this  sort  may  be  found  in  nearly 
every  county  where  limestone  is  the  sur- 
face rock.   The  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

Building  Stone  :  The  Berea  sandstone 
which  is  so  extensively  quarried  in  Cuy- 
ahoga and  Lorain  counties  is  more 
largely  used  for  building  purposes  than 
any  other  sandstone  in  this  country.  Its 
market  has  extended  from  Boston  to 
Chicago  and  nearly  every  large  city  has 
one  or  more  fine  structures  of  it.  The 
supply  is  very  large. 

A  finer  grained  but  somewhat  simi- 
lar rock  is  formed  at  McDermott,  Sci- 
oto County,  where  it  forms  the  basis  of 
an  important  industry.  Stone  from 
these  quarries  has  been  shipped  as  far 
as  New  Orleans  and  Alberta. 

Limestone  for  building  purposes  is 
quarried  at  Springfield,  Columbus,  Ma- 
rion, Bloomville  and  other  places.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  state  that  Ohio  has  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  limestone  and 
sandstone  suitable  for  the  highest  forms 
of  architectural  purposes. 

Portland  Cement:  For  the  manufac- 
ture of  Portland  cement  calcium  car- 


bonate and  clay  are  necessary.  The 
former  occurs  in  two  forms  in  Ohio — 
marl  and  limestone.  Marl  is  utilized 
for  this  purpose  in  the  vicinity  of  San- 
dusky and  limestone  at  Middlebranch 
and  Ironton.  Cement  was  formerly 
made  from  this  rock  at  Wellston  and 
from  marl  northeast  of  Bellefontaine. 
The  value  of  the  cement  made  in  Ohio 
in  1912  exceeded  $1,100,000  and  the 
production  may  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased. 

Salt:  The  brines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pomeroy  have  been  used  in  making  salt 
for  nearly  a  century  and  the  industry 
still  flourishes  though  on  not  so  large 
a  scale  as  in  former  years.  Bromine  and 
calcium  chloride  are  important  by- 
products in  these  works. 

Many  years  ago  a  deep  well  was 
drilled  at  Cleveland  for  oil  or  gas  and 
rock  salt  was  discovered.  This  led  to 
salt  making  and  the  industry  has  as- 
sumed large  proportions.  In  addition 
to  the  plan  at  Cleveland  salt  is  made 
near  Akron,  Wadsworth  and  Rittman. 
Holes  are  drilled  to  the  salt  and  water 
poured  in  them.  When  the  water  is 
saturated  it  is  brought  to  the  surface 
and  evaporated.  Rock-salt  underlies 
several  counties  in  Northeastern  Ohio 
and  the  possibilities  in  salt-making  are, 
therefore,  large.  The  value  of  the  salt 
produced  in  Ohio  in  1912  exceeded  $5,- 
200,000  and  the  state's  rank  was  third. 

Iron:  Iron  is  the  only  metal  that  oc- 
curs in  commercial  quantities  in  Ohio. 
The  ore  is  the  carbonate  and  is  associ- 
ated with  coal-bearing  strata.  It  was 
formerly  mined  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  but  at  pres- 
ent only  one  furnace  relies  on  it.  The 
ores  could  not  compete  with  the  much 
richer  deposits  from  Lake  Superior  and 
Alabama,  but  they  may  be  looked  on  as 
a  reserve  for  use  after  richer  deposits 
have  ben  exhausted. 
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OHIO  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  LAND  SHOW 


N.  E.  SHAW 
Chief  of  Orchard  and  Nursery  Inspection 


FOR  the  first  time,  the  state  of  Ohio 
was  represented  at  the  great  land 
show  which  has  been  held  annually  for 
the  last  five  years  in  the  Coliseum  at 
Chicago.  This  great  building,  over  300 
feet  in  length  and  200  feet  in  width, 
was  completely  filled  with  .exhibits  of 
the  soil  from  states,  counties,  Canadian 


lation  of  the  exhibit  and  in  the  time 
and  care  given  to  the  growing  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  products  which  make 
up  the  exhibit  proper. 

The  last  session  of  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $2,500  for  the  ex- 
ploitation and  conservation  of  Ohio's 
agricultural  resources.      A  portion  of 
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provincial  governments,  great  railroad 
systems  and  land  companies. 

The  beauty  and  attractiveness  of 
these  exhibits  were  enhanced  and  in- 
tensified by  the  beautiful  and  expensive 
decorations  which  were  added  by  the 
land  show  management.  Many  of  these 
exhibits,  especially  those  of  the  rail- 
roads and  some  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments of  Canada,  represent  large  ex- 
penditures of  money  both  in  the  instal- 
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this  fund  was  used  in  collecting  and 
installing  the  Ohio  exhibit.  The  ar- 
rangements for  making  the  exhibit 
were  not  decided  upon  until  late  in 
September  and  but  little  time  was 
available  for  the  collection  of  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  products.  A 
portion  of  the  material,  especially 
grasses  and  grains,  were  secured  from 
state  fair  exhibitors.  Apples,  potatoes, 
onions,  tobacco,  sugar  beets  and  other 
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special  crops  were  hastily  secured  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  state  where 
the  crops  are  grown.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  in  deciding  to  make  the  ex- 
hibit, it  was  neither  possible  to  secure 
a  very  large  space  or  to  adequately 
represent  the  magnitude  of  Ohio's 
many  crops  and  diversified  agricultural 
system. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  vis- 
itors that  the  Ohio  exhibit  .excelled  all 
others  in  general  attractiveness,  and 
the  products  of  Ohio's  soil,  hastily 
gathered  compared  very  favorably  with 
the  products  shown  from  other  sections 
where  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
growing  and  preparation  of  material 
for  these  exhibits  and  where  irrigation 
is  often  used  in  their  production. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Ohio  ex- 
hibit which  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention were  the  two  large  flags  of  Ohio 
made  of  Ohio  corn.  Each  flag  consisted 
of  about  15,000  grains  of  corn  in  the 
natural  colors  of  red,  white  and  blue. 
The  corn  in  the  Ohio  exhibit  was  by  far 
the  best  of  any  exhibit  and  created  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  inquiry,  espe- 
cially from  agricultural  visitors  from 
the  corn-belt  states.  Occupying  the  cen- 
ter of  the  exhibit  was  a  large  transpar- 
ency transportation  map  of  Ohio,  show- 
ing in  different  colors  here  10,000  miles 
of  steam  lines,  3000  miles  of  traction 


lines,  her  rivers  and  lakes  and  Ohio's 
100  cities. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  pride  to  for- 
mer Ohioans,  now  living  in  Chicago  and 
the  "West,  to  see  Ohio  represented  and 
view  again  the  products  of  Ohio  soil. 

On  November  28th,  "Ohio  Day," 
Buckeye  badges  bearing  the  legend, 
"The  Rainbow  Comes  Down  in  Ohio," 
were  distributed  to  all  visitors.  No 
other  souvenirs  distributed  by  the  dif- 
ferent exhibitors  created  the  interest 
or  demand  as  did  the  Ohio  buckeyes. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  former  Ohioans 
to  draw  from  their  pockets  buckeyes 
which  they  had  been  carrying  ever 
since  leaving  the  Buckeye  State,  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  were  con- 
stantly impressed  with  the  idea  that 
pride  in  the  state  of  their  birth  remains 
with  Buckeyes  wherever  they  may  be. 

The  things  which  were  made  to  stand 
out  prominently  in  the  exhibit  and  in 
the  lectures  on  the  state  which  were 
given  daily,  were:  Ohio's  fertile  soil, 
large  areas  of  cheap  land,  diversified 
agriculture,  her  great  transportation 
facilities  and  her  large  and  abundant 
markets.  These  are  facts  which  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  every  Buck- 
eye before  listening  to  the  wonderful 
stories  of  the  land  agent  and  the  boomer 
for  new  and  undeveloped  country. 
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EXTENSION  WORK  AMONG  THE  FARMERS  OF  OHIO 

CLARK  S.  WHEELER,  Supervisor  of  Extension  Schools 


EXTEXSIOX  work  in  Ohio  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  demonstrations.  In  taking 
the  college  of  agriculture  to  the  farmers 
it  is  being  found  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  actually  perform  the  operations 
which  are  advocated  rather  than  to  sim- 
ply talk  about  them.  This  method  is 
found  easier  for  both  the  speaker  and 
the  listener.  Many  points  which  might 
be  overlooked  or  misunderstood  in  a  lec- 


they  got  information  adapted  to  their 
own  community  and  just  at  a  time  when 
they  needed  it.  The  result  was  that  a 
great  many  men  were  enabled  to  save 
money  and  get  better  results.  This 
summer,  when  the  announcement  was 
made  that  instructors  would  again  be 
sent  from  the  college  of  agriculture  to 
conduct  fertilizer  meetings  on  farms, 
there  was  immediately  a  large  response. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  requests  for 


TAKING  A  SOIL  SAMPLE 
ture  and  the  discussion  following  it  are 
instantly  made  clear  in  a  demonstration. 

The  fertilizer  meetings  on  farms 
which  are  being  held  all  over  the  state 
this  month  are  a  good  example  of  the 
kind  of  service  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture is  now  rendering.  These  meetings 
were  held  last  year  for  the  first  time. 
The  men  who  attended  had  heard  talks 
on  fertilizers  in  the  winter  for  years 
without  making  any  special  application 
of  the  instruction  received.  At  the  fer- 
tilizer meeting  on  some  neighbor's  farm 


AT  A  FERTILIZES  MEETING. 

meetings  were  granted  and  all  the;e 
will  be  held  before  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber. Demonstrations  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  forty-five  one-week 
agricultural  extension  schools  held 
throughout  the  state  during  the  com- 
ing winter. 

Following  the  extension  schools,  the 
usual  demonstrations  of  pruning  and 
spraying  will  be  conducted  in  the 
spring.  Here,  again,  it  will  be  a  case  of 
doing  the  thing  advocated  instead  of 
merelv  talking;  about  it. 
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BIG  FALLS  IN  THE  CUYAHOGA  RIVER. 
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THE  COUNTY  AGENT  IN  OHIO 


M.  0. 
County  Agent  of 

IN  these  days,  when  all  classes  are  di- 
recting their  attention  toward  the 
farm,  some  demanding  a  greater  out- 
put that  they  may  be  better  and  more 
cheaply  fed,  some  asking  a  greater 
share  for  the  farm  worker,  and  some 
seeking  to  promote  a  better  social  at- 
mosphere in  which  to  develop  the  high- 
est type  of  citizenship ;  various  agen- 
cies have  developed  to  assist  the  farmer 
to  more  efficiently  serve  himself,  his 
family  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  latest  of  these  agencies  is  the 
county  agent.  The  county  agent  move- 
ment is  only  about  three  years  old,  yet 
it  has  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole 
country.  While  it  still  has  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  new  movement,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  when  the  county  agent 
settles  into  his  place  beside  the  other, 
but  older  permanent  institutions  for 
advancement  of  agriculture,  he  will 
still  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  .effi- 
cient and  necessary  parts  of  the  great 
movement  on  which  will  depend  not 
only  the  future  of  the  farmer,  but 
through  him  the  future  of  the  nation 
as  well. 

To  the  county  agent  are  applied  va- 
rious names,  as  there  are  various  con- 
ceptions of  his  work.  He  is  often 
called  the  "County  Farm  Expert," 
"The  Farm  Doctor,"  "Farm  Ad- 
visor," "Farm  Counselor,"  "Farmer's 
Friend,"  etc.  The  term  "Expert"  does 
not  express  his  work  as  we  conceive  it, 
neither  does  the  term  "Advisor,"  for 
both  of  these  terms  imply  too  much 
that  he  is  simply  the  dispenser  of  in- 
formation which  is  largely  his  own. 
The  term  "Agent"  more  nearly  ex- 
presses what  his  work  should  be.  He 
is    the    co-ordinating    agent    for  the 


BUGBY 

Trumbull  County 

farmer,  the  college  of  agriculture,  the 
experiment  station,  of  all  the  other 
agricultural  agencies  which  are  active 
in  the  locality  in  which  he  has  been 
placed. 

He  not  only  gives  out  information, 
but  is  also  an  investigator  of  local  con- 
ditions. He  does  not  bring  to  his  work 
his  own  abilities  alone,  but  assists  in 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of 
the  county,  the  assistance  of  men  who 
are  really  experts,  both  from  the  big 
institutions  outside  of  the  county,  and 
from  the  farm  on  the  inside.  It  is  his 
business  to  find  out  what  applies  to  the 
local  situation,  and  to  bring  aid  from 
whatever  source  possible.  In  other 
words,  he  is  the  man  on  the  ground, 
the  "agent"  of  all  concerned,  and  is 
competitor  of  none. 

The  county  agent  who  gets  the  larg- 
est results  is  not  only  an  advisor,  but 
is  also  an  organizer,  and  a  stimulator 
of  forces  already  in  the  county.  He 
does  not  solve  all  the  farmer's  prob- 
lems, but  assists  him  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion for  himself. 

To  secure  maximum  results,  a  strong 
working  county  organization  must  be 
in  isympathy  with  the  work  of  the  coun- 
ty agent,  and  assist  him  at  every 
chance.  This  organization  may  be  one 
already  in  existence  or  one  organized, 
especially  to  assist  the  county  agent. 
The  larger  the  number  of  people  actu- 
ally pulling  together,  the  greater  will 
be  the  accomplishment  along  any  line. 
The  work  of  agricultural  advancement 
is  no  exception;  and  therefore,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  lines  of  the  county 
agent's  endeavors  is  obvious. 

The  county  agent  lives  in  the  county 
in  which  he  works.    In  this  respect  his 
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position  differs  from  that  of  most  other 
agricultural  extension  workers,  and  is 
like  that  of  the  resident  preacher  and 
teacher,  carrying  with  it  the  same  diffi- 
culty and  the  greater  opportunities  for 
service  through  personal  contact.  He 
is  still  on  the  ground  when  the  crop  is 
harvested,  and  if  the  results  of  his  ad- 
vice do  not  "pan  out"  according  to  ex- 
pectations, he  should  find  and  explain 
the  reason  why,  or  profit  by  the  failure 
in  future  work.  He  is  also  in  a  better 
position  to  size  up  the  man  seeking  in- 
formation, than  is  the  expert  from  a 
distance,  and  is  in  a  better  position  to 
see  that  whatever  advice  may  be  given 
is  carried  out  correctly.  Any  informa- 
tion given  today  which  is  not  fairly  un- 
derstood may  be  supplemented  over  the 
telephone  tomorrow. 

The  actual  work  taken  up  by  the 
county  agent  will  vary  widely  with  the 
needs  of  the  county,  and  the  ability,  ex- 
perience and  bent  of  the  agent  himself. 
Two  county  agents  in  identical  situa- 
tions may  work  along  in  entirely  differ- 
ent .  lines,  and  yet  each  accomplish 
splendid  results.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ty will  illustrate  our  conception  of  this 
scope  of  the  work:  "Our  aim  shall  be 
to  help  the  farmers  of  this  county  to 
secure  'a  larger  net  income  per  farm, ' 
not  only  by  encouraging  better  farm 
management,  drainage,  seed,  live  stock ; 
through  advice,  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration and  the  organization  of  a 
cow  test,  and  breeders  associations ;  but 
also  by  encouraging  organization,  more 
economical  methods  of  marketing,  se- 
curing better  markets,  prices  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  including  better 
roads,  and  encouraging  organizations 
for  more  economical  methods  of  pur- 
chasing. If  the  average  farmer  in  the 
county  will  secure  a  'larger  net  income' 
from  his  farm  it  will  mean  a  decided 


boost  for  all  the  interests  of  the  county. 

CA  larger  net  income  per  farm'  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end;  that  is,  each 
citizen  may  become  a  most  efficient  so- 
cial unit  of  the  whole  community. 
Therefore,  our  goal  is  to  develop  better 
rural  communities  in  which  to  live  and 
develop  the  most  efficient  citizenship. 
Thus  the  work  demands  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  school,  the  church,  the 
grange,  and  all  other  organizations 
which  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  Let  us  work  as  a  unit 
for  the  whole  county." 

In  Ohio  the  first  county  agent  was 
Dr.  H.  P.  Miller,  who  began  work  in 
Portage  County  in  January,  1913.  In- 
side of  the  past  year  agents  have  been 
installed  in  Geauga,  Greene,  Trumbull, 
Butler  and  Montgomery  counties  at  the 
request  of  the  people  in  those  counties. 
The  agricultural  commission,  believing 
that  it  would  add  strength  and  per- 
manency to  the  work,  have  decided  to 
combine  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
the  county  experiment  farm  and  of 
county  agent  in  the  future.  Therefore, 
Miami,  Clermont,  Hamilton,  Paulding 
and  Washington  Counties,  which  already 
had  county  experiment  farms,  have 
been  given  a  county  agent,  and  several 
more  counties,  including  a  part  of  those 
which  have  county  agents  and  no  ex- 
periment farm,  will  iTote  for  an  experi- 
ment farm  this  fall. 

A  few  .of  the  things  which  have  been 
actually  accomplished  by  the  county 
agents  in  Ohio  will  both  illustrate  the 
possibilities  and  the  different  lines 
along  which  work  may  be  done.  Dr. 
Miller  in  Portage  County,  realizing  the 
need  of  a  more  economical  method  of 
handling  fertilizers,  thus  rendering  the 
cost  to  the  farmer,  worked  out  a  more 
economical  method  and  secured  prices, 
which  haATe  saved  the  farmers  of  his 
county  in  the  past  year  of  not  less  than 
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eight  thousand  dollars,  and  indications 
are,  that  he  has  sav.ed  them  more  than 
this  amount  by  his  advice  as  to  the 
proper  kind  of  fertilizer  to  buy.  The 
movement  for  co-operative  purchasing 
of  fertilizer  has  spread  throughout  the 
whole  state,  so  that  it  will  save  the 
farmers  of  the  whole  state  not  less  than 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  this  year. 

F.  L.  Allen,  county  agent  for  Geauga 
County,  saw  that  his  county  could  not 
hope  to  develop  without  better  roads, 
and  led  the  campaign  which  resulted 
in  a  county  levy  for  good  roads.  He 
also  believed  the  dairymen  of  that  coun- 
ty were  paying  too  much  for  concen- 
trated feed  stuffs,  and  has  just  com- 
pleted a  two-day  alfalfa  campaign,  in 
which  over  seventy  meetings  were  held 
in  the  county.  W.  N.  Cook,  in  Greene 
County,  found  that  some  of  the  fields 
of  alfalfa  were  doing  well  and  some 
were  not,  much  of  the  difference  being 
due  to  the  lack  of  lime.  He  found  a 
deposit  of  marl  on  the  farm  of  a  man 
who  had  been  paying  a  high  price  for 
lime,  and  hauling  it  a  long  distance.  A 
further  search  located  many  such  de- 
posits throughout  the  county.  This  one 
item  alone  would  pay  his  salary  for 
many  years.    He  also  organized  a  co- 


operative spraying  club,  which  has  been 
very  successful. 

F.  N.  Meeker,  of  Butler  County,  has 
organized  a  labor  bureau,  and  is  doing 
good  service.  A.  L.  Higgins  has  saved 
the  farmers  of  Montgomery  County 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
seeds,  fertilizers,  twine,  etc.,  and  is  in- 
troducing a  few  new  farm  implements, 
which  are  much  needed  in  that  locality. 

These  few  illustrations  just  begin  the 
story  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Ohio  county  agents,  but  they  illustrate 
the  variety  of  work  done.  The  busy 
county  agent  will  have  a  telephone  call 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night  relating 
to  any  subject  on  the  handling  of  the 
soil  to  the  care  of  babies.  His  life  is 
a  busy  one,  but  it  is  full  of  opporunities 
for  service. 

My  advice  to  the  man  who  is  looking 
for  a  place  where  the  pay  is  good  and 
the  work  light,  is  not  to  consider  the 
county  agency;  but  to  the  man  proper- 
ly trained,  who  is  looking  for  a  place 
of  maximum  service  at  whatever  cost, 
here  is  indeed  a  real  opportunity.  The 
county  agent  is  needed  in  Ohio  and  he 
has  come  to  stay.  This  may  not  be  true 
with  the  present  individuals  at  work, 
but  there  is  a  big  work  for  the  right 
man. 
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THE  SOILS 

PROF.  A.  G 

ACCORDING  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
sus of  the  United  Staes,  the  total 
land  surface  of  Ohio  is  approximately 
26,000,000  acres,  of  which  24,000,000 
acres,  or  about  92%,  are  included  in 
farms.  Of  this  farm  average  about 
19,200,000  acres  is  improved  land,  rep- 
resenting about  74%  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  state.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  statistics  that  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  state's  entire  land 
area  is  in  farms  and  that  more  than 
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plain  whose  soils  are  formed  from  de- 
posits of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  washed 
from  the  glacial  upland,  deposited  be- 
neath the  lake  waters,  and  later  ex- 
posed. In  the  extreme  southwestern 
portion  of  Ohio  a  small  area  of  the 
thinly  glaciated  upland  has  been  cov- 
ered to  a  limited  depth  by  a  deposit  of 
fine  silty  material  known  as  loess.  The 
northeastern  portion  of  the  state  con- 
sists of  a  border  of  the  Appalachian 
Plateau,   gently  rolling  to  hilly  and 


CEOPS  LIKE  THESE  SHOW  T7HAT  OHIO  SOILS  CAN  PRODUCE- 
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seven-tenths  may  be  classed  as  im- 
proved land. 

The  state  of  Ohio  may  be  divided 
into  five  main  districts  according  to  the 
characterstic  physical  features  and  the 
prevailing  soil  types. 

Practically  all  the  central  and  west 
central  portions  of  the  state  consist  of 
an  elevated  rolling  plateau,  which  has 
been  heavily  glaciated  and  whose  sur- 
face soils  are  derived  directly  from  the 
weathering  of  the  glacial  till. 

The  northern  and  northwestern  por- 
tions of  the  state  constitute  an  old  lake 


somewhat  feebly  glaciated.  All  of 
southeastern  and  east  central  Ohio  con- 
sists of  a  rolling  to  hilly,  non-glaciated 
plateau  section  whose  soils  are  derived 
from  the  weathering  of  the  underlying 
rocks. 

The  soils  of  the  glaciated  plateau  re- 
gion of  central  and  western  Ohio  con- 
sist principally  of  yellow,  brown,  or 
gray  loams,  and  clay  loams.  In  this 
section  the  surface  is  of  an  undulating 
to  rolling  character.  In  the  west  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  state  within  the  gla- 
ciated plateau  there  are  considerable 
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tracts  of  black  mucky  soils,  or  of  dark 
colored  loams  which  are  found  in  the 
depressions  and  upon  the  more  level 
tracts  within  this  territory.  The  soils  of 
the  glacial  lake  region  in  northern  and 
northwestern  Ohio  possess  an  unusu- 
ally level  surface,  and  are  prevailingly 
dark  colored,  mucky  loams  or  clay 
loams  underlain  by  drab  or  blue  clay. 
Bordering  the  glacial  lake  region  and 
immediately  along  Lake  Erie,  particu- 
larly toward  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lake,  are  numerous  sandy  and  gravelly 
ridges  which' mark  the  ancient  beaches 
of  the  glacial  lakes.  The  soils  of  the 
southwestern  counties  of  Ohio  are  de- 
rived principally  from  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  loess  overlying  both  the  glacial 
till  and  the  consolidated  rock  of  the 
region,  and  are  brown  to  yellow  silty 
loams,  not  remarkable  for  their  fer- 
tility. 

A  small  portion  of  the  extreme  north- 
eastern area  of  the  state  consists  of  a 
glaciated  area  of  the  Appalachian  Pla- 
teau where  it  merges  with  the  glaciated 
plateau  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Basin. 
The  soils  are  principally  brown  or  gray 
loams  or  silty  loams  underlain  by  yel- 
low or  mottled  silty  loam  or  clay  sub- 
soil. Both  surface  soil  and  subsoil  are 
frequently  well  filled  with  flat  angular 
fragments  of  sandstone  and  shale. 

The  soils  of  the  Appalachian  Plateau 
region  of  the  southeastern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  state  vary  considerably 
with  the  character  of  the  underlying 
rocks  from  which  they  are  derived.  In 


general,  silty  and  clay  loams  prevail 
over  the  limestone  and  shale  regions, 
while  loams  and  sandy  loams  are  less 
extensively  developed,  cheifly  over  the 
regions  underlain  by  sandstone.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  area  is  too 
steep  or  too  stony  for  profitable  culti- 
vation. 

The  average  value  of  farm  land  per 
acre  for  the  whole  state  is  $53.34  and 
in  no  county  is  the  average  less  than 
$10  per  acre.  In  general  the  average 
values  per  acre  in  the  counties  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  those  in  the  counties 
in  the  western  half.  Average  values 
between  $10  and  $25  per  acre  are  re- 
ported from  13  counties  which  form  a 
group  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state.  To  the  west  of  this  group  are 
four  counties  and  to  the  north  are  22 
counties,  from  which  average  values  of 
$25  to  $50  per  acre  are  reported.  In 
29  counties  lying,  with  but  a  single  ex- 
ception, in  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  the  state,  the  land  values  aver- 
age from  $50  to  $75  per  acre.  Average 
values  range  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre 
in  18  counties,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lake  County,  lie  in  the  western 
half  of  the  state.  In  Lucas  County,  in 
which  the  city  of  Toledo  is  located,  the 
average  value  of  farm  land  is  slightly 
over  $100  per  acre,  and  in  Cuyahoga 
County,  in  which  the  city  of  Cleveland 
is  situated,  the  average  value  is  about 
$160  per  acre. 


Therefore  am  I  still  a  lover  of  the  meadows 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear — both  of  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  muse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul, 
Of  all  my  moral  being.  — Wordsworth. 
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ONE  PHASE  OF  JOURNALISM 


4*Y 


E  EDITOR"  has  blithely  as- 
signed me  the  subject  blazoned 
above.  In  a  way  it  is  kind  and  consid- 
erate to  leave  one  to  choose  his  own  sub- 
ject out  of  a  great  field.  It  may  also 
be  kind  to  turn  a  horse  out  to  browse 
among  a  number  of  fields  bounded  by 
low  fences;  but  there  is  ever  the  dan- 
ger that,  horse  like,  he  will  think  that 
there  is  better  forage  in  the  field  just 
beyond  and  keep  moving  about  so  ever- 
lastingly that  he  will  not  make  a  good 
meal  in  the  aggregate.  Likewise  in  our 
case,  being  left  so  much  with  which  to 
work,  we  might  wander  a  long  day's 
journey,  round  and  round,  over  and  be- 
yond, and  still  only  nibble  at  the  tips 
of  the  most  luxuriant  of  the  subjects 
that  might  furnish  real  mental  nourish- 
ment if  really  devoured,  ruminated,  and 
finally  assimilated. 

Journalism  is  a  great,  broad  field — 
as  broad  as  the  world  and  full  of  chang- 
ing views  and  conditions.  In  it  one  may 
lange  and  touch  only  the  high  spots,  or 
he  may  settle  down  in  a  small  cove  or 
well-fertilized  patch  and  really  develop 
a  place  for  himself  and  those  who  sit 
at  his  feet  to  learn.  He  may  rove  about 
and  become  the  leader  of  different 
bands  of  followers,  one  after  another, 
with  none  of  whom  he  may  become 
really  firmly  entrenched ;  or  he  may  es- 
tablish himself  in  a  well-defined  terri- 
tory and  wield  a  great  and  lasting  in- 
fluence. The  former  may  win  him 
quick,  though  fleeting  glory;  while  the 
latter  course  will  win  for  him  a  power 
that  will  endure.  To  wear  well  under 
■close  association  one  must  possess  cer- 
tain fundamental  qualities  which  will 
not  only  win  the  esteem  and  inspire 
the  confidence  of  others,  but  also  tie 


JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 
Managing  Editor  The  Ohio  Farmer 

them  to  him  in  the  bonds  of  wholesome 
respect,  straight-faced,  level-eyed  faith 
and  constant  loyalty.  Such  a  condition 
can  have  no  foundation  so  enduring  as 
broad-gauged,  genuine  character. 

The  one  phase  of  journalism,  there- 
fore, that  we  will  assume  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  which  should 
ever  be  held  up  to  aspiring  journalists 
as  fundamental,  is  based  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  editor.  The  character 
of  the  capable  editor  is  bound  to  domi- 
nate the  sheet  for  which  he  is  sponsor. 
All  great  publications  are  dominated 
by  the  personality  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons. The  editor  should  seek  to  inject 
into  his  paper  as  much  of  himself  as  is 
possible,  without  strangling  the  motives 
of  his  contributors ;  he  should  make  the 
contributions  of  others  go  largely 
through  his  own  mold.  It  is  one  thing 
merely  to  let  all  contributors  express 
themselves  as  they  like  through  one's 
columns ;  it  is  very  much  another  thing 
to  so  time  and  so  mold  their  utterances 
that  they  will  conform  to  an  established 
policy;  or  at  least  to  furnish  editorial 
comment  so  as  to  present  both  sides  of 
a  mooted  question  in  order  that  the 
readers  will  really  know  what  their 
editor  thinks  of  the  subject. 

Getting  down  to  one  class  of  journal- 
ism, we  will  not  go  far  wrong  when  we 
affirm  that  a  higher  class  of  manhood 
and  of  character  is  required  in  agricul- 
tural journalism  than  in  most  fields. 
There  are  well-defined  reasons  for  this, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  farm  paper  is 
also  the  family  paper ;  and  what  comes 
into  the  bosom  of  the  family  and  is  a 
regular  member  of  the  family  circle 
must  be  clean,  strong  and  trustworthy. 
It  must  have  a  safe  and  healthy  tone 
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and  must  not  be  the  vehicle  of  undesir- 
able statements  or  suggestions,  either 
in  the  reading  columns  or  the  advertis- 
ing columns. 

The  agricultural  editor,  then,  must 
build  all  his  practical  structures  upon 
the  broad  foundation  stone  of  true, 
manly  character.  He  must  remember 
that  it  is  more  than  the  farm  that  he 
represents,  it  is  the  farmstead  —  the 
farm  home  where  men  and  women  are 
guided  and  where  boys  and  girls  are  de- 
veloped under  the  light  of  knowledge 
that  is  shed  by  the  pages  that  We  pre- 


pares for  them.  Is  there  a  broader 
field?  Is  there  a  more  lofty  mission? 
Can  there  be  a  higher  and  more  useful 
service  than  to  pilot  in  safe  channels 
the  thoughts  and  direct  along  correct 
lines  the  work  of  the  greatest  produc- 
ing class? 

From  this  corner  stone  of  usefulness 
the  field  stretches  forth  in  a  great  re- 
verse perspective.  We  can  only  touch 
the  border  of  it.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
mighty  tome.  But  here  we  have  the 
one  phase  that  is  fundamental.  Let  us 
all  develop  it. 


OHIO. 

The  Sun  never  shone  on  a  country  more  fair 

Than  beautiful,  peerless  Ohio, 
There  is  life  in  a  kiss  of  her  rarified  air, 

Ohio,  prolific  Ohio. 
Her  sons  are  valiant  and  noble  and  bright, 
Her  beautiful  daughters  are  just  about  right, 
And  her  babies,  God  bless  them,  are  clear  out  of  sight — 

That  crop  never  fails  in  Ohio. 

Our  homes  are  alight  with  a  halo  of  love, 

Ohio,  contented  Ohio. 
We  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  heavens  above, 

No  clouds  ever  darken  Ohio. 
Our  grain  waves  its  billows  of  gold  in  the  sun, 
The  fruits  of  our  orchards  are  equaled  by  none, 
And  our  pumpkins,  some  of  them  weigh  almost  a  ton ; 

We  challenge  the  world  in  Ohio. 

When  the  burden  of  life  I  am  called  to  lay  down, 

I  hope  I  may  die  in  Ohio ; 
I  never  could  ask  a  more  glorious  crown, 

Than  one  of  the  sod  of  Ohio. 
When  the  last  trump  wakes  the  land  and  the  sea, 
And  the  tombs  of  the  earth  set  their  prisoners  free, 
You  may  all  go  aloft,  if  you  choose,  but  for  me 

I  think  I'll  just  stay  in  Ohio. 
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SUCCESS  WITH  LIVE  STOCK 


CHAS.  E. 
Chief  Agriculturist  Ohio 

THE  first  essential  of  course  is  the 
man.  The  boy,  to  succeed  as  a 
stockman,  will  have  the  advantage  if 
he  is  the  son  of  a  successful  stockman. 
He  may  inherit  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  successful  stockman. ,  As  he 
grows  up  on  his  father's  farm,  he  will 
learn  many  things  unconsciously. 

The  successful  stockman  needs  to 
know  many  things  he  cannot  learn 
from    books.     Fathers    having  sons 
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example  set  by  the  father  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  son. 

The  stock  farm  will  count  for  much. 
A  good  stock  farm  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  success.  The  soil  of  the  good 
stock  farm  should  abound  in  lime  and 
phosphorus.  This  means  choice  grasses, 
legumes  and  corn  can  be  grown.  There 
should  be  springs  and  running  brook- 
lets; to  these,  ponds,  wind  pumps  and 
gas  engines  are  no  comparison. 


CHAMPION  SOUTHDOWN  EAM  AT  THE  1913   INTERNATIONAL   SHOW  —  AN  OHIO 

PRODUCT. 


whom  they  want  to  become  stockmen 
must,  encourage  them.  While  very 
young,  they  should  be  shown  live  stock 
pictures;  live  stock  stories  should  be 
read  to  them ;  teach  them  to  observe ; 
confer  with  them  and  make  them  be- 
lieve that  the  success  of  the  business 
depends  upon  them.  Later,  but  still 
while  quite  young,  give  the  boy  an  in- 
terest, be  it  ever  so  small,  and  always 
deal  with  him  on  the  square.  Men,  to 
succeed  as  stockmen,  must  be  honest 
as  all  others  should  and  will  fail.  The 


Good  buildings  for  the  housing  of 
both  feed  and  animals  are  essential.  It 
is  possible  to  keep  breeding  animals  too 
closely  confined.  Expensive,  warm 
barns  are  not  necessary  and  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Open  and  straw 
sheds  for  winter  will  be  fine  except  for 
cows  in  milk.  A  good  big  portion  of 
the  time  should  be  spent  by  the  animals 
in  pastures,  which  are  indispensable  to 
successful  animal  husbandry. 

The  animals  should  be  adapted  to  the 
farm,  otherwise  they  will  be  handled  at 
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a  disadvantage.  The  class  of  live  stock 
must  be  decided  upon  and  the  breeder 
must  become  a  good  judge  of  animals 
of  the  chosen  class.  Much  depends 
upon  selection  and  how  can  the  breeder 
hope  to  select  proper  breeding  animals 
if  not  a  good  judge.  Genetics  or  the 
principles  of  breeding  must  be  studied 
and  live  stock  journals  read.  Stock 
shows  should  be  attended,  successful 
breeders  visited  and  advantage  taken  of 
every  opportunity  for  securing  infor- 
mation. 

A  good  breed  of  the  desired  class 
should  be  chosen.  The  breed  should  be 
one  of  the  grand  old  breeds  that  have 
withstood  the  test  of  years.  Then  ad- 
here tenaciously  to  the  chosen  breed. 
Don't  cross  breeds.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  failure.  Breed  good  animals  of 
the  chosen  breed.  Don't  pay  some  old 
breeder  exhorbitant  prices  when  ani- 
mals that  are  just  as  good  can  be  had 
from  some  young  breeder.  Don't  buy 
many  at  the  start.  Make  a  proper  start 
with  a  few  and  breed  your  own  animals. 
You  will  think  more  of  the  animals  of 
your  own  breeding  and  by  starting  in  a 
small  way  but  little  capital  will  be  re- 
quired. 

A  high-class  sire  must  always  be  pa- 
tronized. "Why  men  who  breed  stock  at 
all  are  so  slow  to  learn  or  practice  this 
has  always  been  a  profound  mystery. 
Most  people  are  satisfied  with  just  do- 
ing things.  It  is  usually  about  as  hard 
to  do  a  thing  wrong  as  right  and  al- 
ways less  profitable.  The  service  fee 
of  a  good  stallion  or  bull  may  be  $5.00 
to  $10.00  more  than  a  scrub  and  the 
offspring  worth  twice  as  much  or  more 
for  breeding  purposes.  Patronizing  a 
scrub  or  common  sir^  and  failure  to 
give  proper  care  to  the  youngsters  has 
kept  many  a  man  poor. 


The  better  females  must  be  retained 
for  breeding  purposes.  Many  sell  the 
best  they  have  and  keep  what  they 
can't  sell.  There  is  always  a  demand 
for  good  ones ;  they  are  always  easy  to 
sell  and  when  once  all  are  good,  there 
are  plenty  of  buyers  at  good  prices. 
The  standard  of  excellence  should  be 
the  type  that  tops  the  market.  That 
can  be  best  learned  at  the  market,  the 
shows  and  of  stock  buyers.  To  secure 
this  type,  the  breeding  animals  must 
themselves  be  of  this  type.  Don't  .ex- 
pect choice  animals  from  common  an- 
cestors; if  you  do,  they  will  surely 
disappoint  you. 

Plenty  of  good  feed  must  be  pro- 
vided. If  you  are  not  going  to  feed 
well,  you  had  better  keep  scrubs,  for 
scrubs  you  will  have.  Feed  is  more  im- 
portant than  breed.  A  scrub  well  fed 
is  better  than  a  good  animal  half 
starved.  Less  feed  will  be  required  to 
make  a  thousand  pound  steer  or  colt 
at  15  months  than  at  3  years  old.  Why 
not  give  them  the  feed  and  get  some- 
thing out  of  them?  A  stunted,  under- 
sized animal  will  be  sure  to  result  from 
failure  to  feed  properly. 

Good  feeds  can  be  grown  on  the 
farm.  Corn  and  timothy  hay  alone  will 
not  do.  Young  animals  cannot  thrive 
on  these  feeds  alone,  as  they  do  not  con- 
tain what  the  body  requires  for  proper 
development.  These  feeds  are  deficient 
in  calcium  and  protein,  which  must  be 
had  to  make  bone,  blood  and  muscle. 
The  legumes  are  rich  in  these  all  im- 
portant constituents  and  go  well  with 
corn.  Good  pasture  should  be  pro- 
vided, without  which  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  breeding  animals.  The  farm 
that  produces  fine  Kentucky  blue  grass 
and  plenty  of  it  will  furnish  a  lot  of 
the  best  of  feed  without  labor. 
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Devoted  to  tlie  interests  of  tlie  agri- 
culture and  the  rural  life  of  Ohio,  this 

number  presents  many  of 
THE  OHIO  the  lines  of  activity  with 
NUMBER.      which   each  Buckeye  is 

familiar.  Yet  few  have 
seen  these  facts  under  one  cover  and 
presented  with  one  view — that  of  boost- 
ing Ohio  as  a  leading  state  of  the 
Union.  Eight  well  are  we  proud  when 
we  advertise  ''beautiful,  peerless  Ohio." 
Early  in  the  development  of  the  cen- 
tral and  western  states  she  was  influ- 
ential in  shaping  the  policies  and  pav- 
ing the  way  for  a  great  nation.  Her 
situation  gave  her  prowess.  As  "west- 
ward the  star  of  empire  took  its 
course*'  the  emigrants  stopped  to  gaze 
at  the  beautiful  scenery  and  the  broad 
expanse  of  fertile  fields  in  Ohio.  Many 
of  them  lingered  long  to  enjoy  her  ex- 
quisite beauty  before  they  journeyed  to 
their  homesteads  farther  west. 


They  who  made  their  homes  in  this 
state  soon  took  advantage  of  their  op- 
portunities and  developed  the  indus- 
tries and  resources.  Great  has  been  the 
progress,  especially  in  agricultural 
lines.  The  experiment  station  estab- 
lished in  1882  began  early  to  investi- 
gate many  subjects  for  the  farmer. 
Then  came  the  agricultural  college  to 
spread  the  information  of  farming  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  state. 
Xo  doubt  this  has  been  the  greatest  aid 
in  agricultural  education  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  state  board  of  agriculture,  with 
its  numerous  bureaus,  served  as  a  means 
of  administration  and  in  August,  1913, 
was  succeeded  by  the  Ohio  agricultural 
commission.  Thib  commission  has  solved 
many  new  problems  and  helped  to  make 
Ohio  a  greater  state  agriculturally 
through  reorganization  of  the  old  de- 
partments and  boards.    Through  the 
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action  of  the  experiment  station  and 
the  commission  county  agents  have  been 
placed  in  eleven  counties  of  the  state 
and  county  experiment  farms  have  been 
purchased.  In  this  way  a  greater  step 
has  been  taken  to  reach  the  farmer  who 
after  all  is  the  chief  constituency — the 
producing  class — of  our  population. 

Along  this  same  line  is  extension 
work.  About  a  decade  ago  one  man 
handled  all  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. Soon  his  work  assumed  such 
proportions  that  more  people  were 
added  to  the  force  until  at  present  there 
are  about  20  assistants.  Exhibits,  lec- 
tures, bulletins,  extension  trains,  dem- 
onstrations and  schools  form  a  program 
for  extension  work  in  Ohio  that  is 
scarcely  equaled  by  that  of  any  other 
state. 

The  Smith-Lever  bill  now  gives  $10,- 
000  to  each  state  this  year  to  be  spent 
for  the  farmers  directly  through  ex- 
tension work.  Under  this  law  many 
farmers  will  receive  practical  instruc- 
tion and  witness  demonstrations  in 
farming  when  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  led  to  this  light  of  a  brighter 
agriculture.  Similar  steps  in  evolution 
Tiave  taken  place  in  each  rural  commu- 
nity and  each  rural  home.  Farm  life 
is  brighter  and  more  prosperous.  Com- 
munity spirit  presents  itself  through  the 
churches  and  schools.  Here  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  home  is  revealed  the  real 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  state. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  in  the 
development  of  Ohio  agriculture  that 
have  caused  us  to  make  this  issue  an 
Ohio  number.  Each  contributor  is  a 
specialist  in  his  department.  One  should 
read  these  articles  to  study  the  trials 
and  tribulations,  and  later  the  standing 
of  Ohio  in  her  agriculture. 

Can  more  be  done?  Of  course  it  can 
and  easily,  too.  Now  is  the  time  of 
greatest  need.   We  need  greater  enthu- 


siasm among  the  farmers  for  the  work 
of  the  experiment  station  and  the  agri- 
cultural commission.  The  legislature 
should  make  greater  appropriations  for 
the  college  of  agriculture.  Horticulture 
has  attained  prominence  and  now  needs 
substance  to  keep  it  going.  The  county 
agent  has  a  keen,  quick  eye  for  your 
business  and  needs  the  support  of  all 
farmers  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Everywhere  we  see  an  opening  for  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  Farmer,  you  are  needed.  Mr. 
College  Man,  your  spirit,  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  are  needed  in  your  commu- 
nity just  as  they  were  shown  at  the 
university.  Find  a  place  and  wade  in. 
Take  part  for  a  greater  "progressive 
agricultural  Ohio." 


A  profitable  vacation  has  passed. 
With  the  first  golden  days  of  autumn 
duty  calls  us  to  take  up 
THE  CALL  our  books  and  pens  and 
TO  DUTY.  start  in  to  battle  with  the 
waves  amid  a  great  rush- 
ing maelstrom  of  life  in  the  university. 
Old  faces  are  seen  again ;  new  acquaint- 
ances made.  Old  scenes  seem  more  fa- 
miliar and  a  new  life  springs  up  in  each 
one — a  voice  calling  for  the  best  that 
is  in  us  to  make  this  year  the  most  use- 
ful we  have  ever  experienced. 

These  torrents  of  students  again  call 
to  our  attention  the  crying  needs  of  the 
college  of  agriculture.  New  buildings 
have  been  erected  recently  for  the  col- 
lege and  some  will  be  occupied  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  But  still  we  are 
crowded.  Some  instructors  have  left 
the  ranks.  Buildings  need  more  com- 
plete equipment.  We  shall  feel  this  op- 
pression and  shall  call  out  against  it 
until  the  legislature  listens  to  our  cries. 

Then  to  each  student  comes  the  per- 
sonal question,  What  is  this  year  going 
to  mean  to  you?   Do  you  wish  to  make 
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it  a  year  of  leisure  and  pleasure  ?  Or  do 
you  intend  to  develop  your  latent  pow- 
ers for  usefulness?  Remember,  you 
have  made  a  contract  with  the  univer- 
sity when  you  entered  it.  It  costs  the 
state  a  large  sum  of  money  for  each 
student  in  the  university.  Do  not  be- 
tray the  trust  for  personal  desires. 
Your  primary  purpose  in  coming  here 
is  to  become  a  better  citizen  of  the  state, 
a  nobler  type  of  manhood,  and  an  in- 
dividual fitted  to  struggle  in  the  game 
of  life.  Take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  lies  before  you  and  show 
yourself  a  true  son  of  Ohio  State  and 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  college 
of  agriculture. 



With  the  great  strides  taken  recently 
in  agriculture  one  wonders  Avhat  else 
is  needed  in  the  subject 
PRACTICAL  to  make  this  a  better 
LEADERS  world  for  the  farmer  to 
NEEDED.  live  in.  The  agricul- 
tural college,  the  experi- 
ment station  and  the  agricultural  com- 
mission form  a  great  administrative  trio 
to  disseminate  modern  scientific  farm- 
ing. County  agents,  lecturers,  and  ex- 
tension work  are  additional  means  to 
spread  the  "germs"  of  knowledge. 

Yet  these  factors  in  our  agriculture 
in  some  cases  do  not  reach  the  vital 
spot,  Many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
how  these  forces  work.  They  are  not 
interested  in  this  higher  plane  of  agri- 
culture because  it  seems  distant  or  for- 
eign to  them.  Some  may  even  say  they 
do  not  see  the  advantage  in  these  de- 
partments of  the  state.  What  is  the 
difficulty?  Is  there  a  remedy?  We  say 
there  is.  It  is  true  that  some  farmers 
of  Ohio  do  not  appreciate  the  experi- 
mental work,  but  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  experiment  station  staff.  Means 
have  not  yet  been  secured  to  bring  this 
knowledged  gained  from  experiments 


to  the  practical,  every-day-use  on  the 
farm.  Farmers  cannot  be  compelled  to 
receive  bulletins  and  to  read  them. 
They  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  in- 
stitutes, demonstrations  or  extension 
schools.  They  cannot  be  forced  to  send 
their  boys  and  girls  to  an  agricultural 
college. 

To  reach  this  class  of  men  a  plea  is. 
made  for  "home-grown"  leaders,  who 
have  studied  and  who  understand  thece- 
problems.  They  must  set  such  an  ex- 
ample by  their  efforts  that  the  hitherta 
almost  invulnerable  farmer  is  con- 
vinced. These  leaders  must  be  good 
farmers  and  wise  managers.  They 
should  be  able  to  sight  for  their  neigh- 
bors a  greater  and  brighter  goal  to- 
wards which  they  should  aim. 

Here  is  where  the  agricultural  college 
may  play  an  important  part.  High 
ideals  are  formed  in  the  minds  of  mo vt 
men  in  college.  Some  plans  must  be 
tried  out  on  the  farm  after  the  man 
leaves  the  college  halls.  Friends  may 
watch  with  suspicious  eyes  at  the  ex- 
periments. Some  may  fail,  but  many 
of  the  trials  will  disclose  a  greater  ex- 
panse in  agriculture  than  some  farmers 
realized  before. 

Gradually  the  doubting  ones  may  be- 
won  over  one  by  one  to  the  more  recent 
advances  and  suggestions  on  agricul- 
ture. The  "practical  farmer"  in  the- 
community — maybe  the  same  communi- 
ty where  he  lived  before  entering  col- 
lege— may  instil  more  feeling  for  pro- 
gress into  the  lives  of  other  farmers 
than  would  come  from  any  institute, 
fair  exhibit,  school  or  demonstration. 
Farmers  are  more  prone  to  accept  the 
idea  of  one  who  lives  for  and  with  them. 
Often  they  shun  the  suggestions  of  one- 
who  seems  above  them,  especially  if  he 
has  a  haughty  air  in  address  and  per- 
sonality. 

College  graduates  owe  it  to  the  less. 
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fortunate  members  of  their  communi- 
ties to  be  leaders  and  teachers  through 
example.  Then,  by  seeing  results  from 
a  scientific  training,  farmers  of  the  com- 
munity will  have  greater  faith  in  our 
new  agriculture. 


The  county  agent  or  agricultural  ex- 
pert idea  is  a  new  one  in  Ohio,  but  it 
is  gaining  a  firm 
THE  COUNTY  foothold.  Eleven 
AGRICULTURIST,  counties  have  se- 
cured such  men, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  counsel  with  the 
farmers  in  regard  to  all  their  farming 
operations.  Others,  seeing  the  results 
in  these  eleven  counties  and  in  other 
states,  now  have  the  question  under 
consideration.  Many  farmers  realize 
the  opportunity  presented  by  this  plan 
and  they  heed  the  advice  of  this  coun- 
selor. Some  strongly  oppose  the  coun- 
ty agent  plan,  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  expense  or  because  they  do  not  favor 
any  new,  progressive  movement. 

Then  there  is  a  third  class  of  judges. 
These  men  may  not  need  the  advice  of 
the  agriculturist.  At  least  they  are  in- 
different to  him.  They  may  be  pros- 
perous farmers,  but  do  not  oppose  the 
•county  agent  because  their  neighbors 
are  in  favor  of  him.  They  watch  in 
good-natured  tolerance  with  an  occa- 
sional glance  at  the  work  being  done. 
They  will  await  results  before  they  ex- 
press an  opinion  for  or  against. 

With  all  the  murmurings  against  this 
advisor,  one  must  admit  that  the  posi- 
tion is  full  of  possibilities.  Results  in 
Ohio  confirm  this  statement.  Much  has 
loeen  done  especially  in  co-operative 
buying  and  selling  within  the  past  year 
through  the  influence  of  the  county 
agents.  Seed  and  fertilizers  have  been 
purchased  at  a  great  saving  to  the 
farmer.  Live  stock  has  been  disposed 
of  to   the   satisfaction   of  seller  and 


buyer.  Interesting,  instructive,  lively 
meetings  have  been  held  by  such  leader- 
ship. Fertility  is  being  restored  to  the 
soil  and  community  life  is  improving. 

Yet  with  all  this  progress  we  meet 
opposition.  Some  farmers  depend  too 
much  upon  the  agriculturist  for  advice. 
One  instance  was  brought  to  our  notice 
where  a  farmer  thought  the  county 
agent  could  analyze  his  soil  and  tell 
him  what  fertilizer  to  use  for  the  best 
results.  A  just  answer  was  impossible. 
In  the  first  place,  the  county  agent's 
work  is  advisory  in  a  different  sense 
of  the  term.  .  He  should  aid  the  farmer 
in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  time  of  the  agent  is  limited;  his 
field,  broad.  Hence,  much  must  be  done 
in  a  given  period.  It  can  not  be  prac- 
tical demonstration  in  every  case  where 
an  experiment  farm  is  not  established 
in  the  county.  Where  this  is  the  case 
the  practical  is  more  closely  linked  up 
with  the  theoretical  and  a  stronger 
foundation  has  been  built  for  giving  ad- 
vice. 

The  county  agriculturist  is  still  in 
his  infancy,  but  hopes  are  bright  for 
his  future.  The  field  is  open  for  his 
service.  The  farmers  need  to  co-operate 
with  the  agent.  Give  him  a  fair  chance 
and  aid  in  bringing  forth  the  best  of 
his  possibilities. 


"The  Agricultural  Student"  and  the 
Ohio  college  of  agriculture  will  suffer 
a  severe  Joss  in  the 
OUR  BUSINESS    withdrawal  of  F.  H. 
MANAGER.  Phillips    from  the 

university.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips spent  the  entire  summer  in  the  in- 
terests of  this  magazine,  but  was  in  ill 
health  since  early  last  spring.  At  the 
advice  of  a  specialist  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  for  at  least  a  year,  which 
means  that  some  of  his  work  cannot  be 
completed. 
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This  will  also  necessitate  the  shifting 
of  his  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
others  who  have  been  directing  the 
course  of  ' '  The  Student. ' '  For  this  rea- 
son it  behooves  every  student  in  the  col- 
lege to  bend  his  energies  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  publication  that  represents 
the  college  of  agriculture.  During  the 
period  that  Mr.  Phillips  was  in  school, 
he  gave  very  freely  of  his  time  for  near- 
ly every  organization  in  the  agricultural 
college,  and  particularly  for  its  maga- 
zine. Every  student  expresses  a  regret 
in  the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Phillips, 
who  always  had  the  best  interests  of  the 
college  at  heart,  who  always  showed  a 
loyal  spirit  for  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
who  was  truly  a  representative  student 
of  the  agricultural  college. 

 r-H  

The  prosperity  "The  Student"  has 
enjoyed  in  past  years  must  be  attrib- 
uted in  a  large  meas- 
OUR  ure  to  its  advertis- 

ADVERTISERS.  ers.  Only  advertise- 
ments from  reput- 
able business  firms  are  accepted.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  select  patronage  has 
been  established.  Many  of  those  who 
receive  the  magazine  are  in  the  market 
for  the  latest,  improved  machinery, 
well-bred  live  stock,  fertilizers  or  feed 
stuffs.  Those  now  in  college  will  soon 
be  purchasing  equipment  or  supplies 
and  already  they  are  advising  others 
as  to  the  merits  of  one  or  another. 

Our  local  advertisers  also  deserve 
the  support  of  every  one  in  the  college. 
"When  you  visit  their  stores,  tell  them 
you  saw  their  ad.  in  "The  Student" 
and  they  will  appreciate  the  favor. 
They  will  take  greater  interest  in  your 
purchase.  We  also  receive  a  benefit  by 
this  same  voice.  Then  pull  together 
to  make  this  benefit  greater  to  yourself, 
our  advertisers,  and  your  paper. 


Certain  remarks  have  prompted  us 
to  explain  the  extent  of  the  work  of 
"The  Student."  The 
YOUR  magazine    is  "published 

SUPPORT,  by  students  in  the  college 
of  agriculture"  and  hence 
is  not  the  work  of  one  society  or  one 
small  group  of  men.  At  least  we  hope 
it  is  not  and  will  not  be.  It  is  the  pub- 
lication of  every  individual  connected 
with  the  college.  In  this  light  each 
student  should  consider  it,  It  is  true 
The  Agricultural  Society  has  control 
of  its  management,  but  it  is  not  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  society  alone. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  "The  Stu- 
dent" to  boost  all  worthy  organiza- 
tions in  the  agricultural  college — liter- 
ary, animal  husbandry,  horticultural 
or  agronomy.  And  we  expect  to  con- 
tinue boosting  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  for  a  greater  college  of  agricul- 
ture. 

In  return,  we  should  expect  to  see  at 
least  a  small  interest  taken  by  faculty 
members  and  students  in  their  maga- 
zine. Efforts  would  be  fruitless  if  we 
were  to  disregard  everyone  except 
those  whose  names  appear  on  the  edi- 
torial page.  Hence,  we  urge  our  pi-«- 
fessors  and  fellow-students  to  give  cri- 
ticism— favorable  or  adverse.  For  the 
present  we  prefer  the  latter.  Let  us 
know  your  ideas  of  our  policies  as  dis- 
played in  this  issue.  What  do  you 
think  of  each  department  ?  Do  you  like 
the  character  and  choice  of  articles? 
Where  do  you  see  improvement? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  you 
may  answer.  Answer  them  to  us.  Hit 
us  hard.  We  expect  it.  Visit  the  office 
in  the  Ohio  Union  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  headquarters  of  your 
paper. 

Then  bring  us  a  contribution.  This 
may  be  in  the  form  of  an  article,  poem. 
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cut  or  photograph,  subscription  or  an 
ad.  Hand  us  any  of  your  thoughts  that 
you  would  like  to  see  published.  They 
are  sure  to  receive  consideration.  We 
need  your  support  all  the  time.  "The 
Student"  stands  in  the  king  row  of 
agricultural  college  journalism  and  it 
takes  care  mixed  with  sweat  to  keep  it 
there.  If  a  few  men  spend  hours  each 
week  for  the  welfare  of  the  publica- 
tion, cannot  other  students  direct  their 
energies  to  the  same  cause? 

Boost  for  your  paper  and  the  college 
of  agriculture.  Make  them  both  bet- 
ter this  year,  and  surely  your  efforts 
will  be  rewarded. 


In  presenting  this  issue  to  our  read- 
ers we  desire  to  express  an  apprecia- 

t  i  o  n  and 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS,    deep  obliga- 
tion to  those 

individuals  who  have  supplied  articles 
or  illustrations  for  this  number. 

Special  credit  is  due  to  the  Interna- 
tion  Live  Sock  Exposition,  the  State 
Highway  Department,  the  extension 
department  of  the  university,  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  De  La- 
val Separator  Co.,  for  cuts  used  in  this 
issue. 

To  R.  J.  Kinkel,  '16,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  artistic  sketches  which  head  our- 
departments. 


SEPTEMBER. 

While  not  a  leaf  seemed  faded ;  while  the  fields, 

With  ripening  harvest  prodigally  fair, 

In  brightest  sunshine  bask;  this  nipping  air 

Sent  from  some  distant  clime  where  Winter  wields 

His  icy  scimitar,  a  foretaste  yields 

Of  bitter  change,  and  bids  the  flowers  beware ; 

And  whispers  to  the  silent  birds,  "  Prepare 

Against  the  threatening  foe  your  trustiest  shields.' * 

For  me,  who  under  kindlier  laws  belong 

To  Nature's  tuneful  quire,  this  rustling  dry 

Through  leaves  yet  green,  and  yon  crystalline  sky, 

Announce  a  season  potent  to  renew, 

'Mid  frost  and  snow,  the  instinctive  joys  of  song, 

And  nobler  cares  than  listless  summer  knew. 

— Wordsworth. 
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4 'School  begins  tomorrow."  When 
we  hear  this  what  a  variety  of  feelings 
pass  through  the  children  and  the 
teachers.  Some  children  have  had  all 
their  books  packed  for  a  week  and  are 
ready  to  start  to  school.  Others  have 
lost  their  books  and  don't  like  to  get 
ready  for  school. 

It's  the  same  spirit  with  teachers. 
Some  are  planning  great  work  by  which 
they  can  be  helpful  to  both  the  pupils 
and  the  community,  while  others  are 
thinking  only  of  "breaking  the  kids' 
necks"  if  they  don't  behave.  Teachers, 
in  planning  your  work,  let  the  pupils 
know  the  program  the  first  day  as  near 
as  possible.  Smile  and  let  everybody 
feel  good.  Make  all  the  children  have 
the  desire  to  study. 

Parents  should  let  the  children  start 
the  first  day  and  keep  going  without 
missing  a  day.  One  or  two  days  missed 
at  the  first  of  school  is  equal  to  a  week 
later  in  the  year.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  high  school.  Do  your  part 
and  then  expect  the  teacher  to  do  his. 

"Collection  and  Preservation  of 
Plant  Material  for  Use  in  the  Study  of 
Agriculture"  is  the  name  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  586,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  The 
purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  suggest 
methods  of  collecting,  preparing, 
mounting  and  preserving  plant  speci- 


mens of  various  sorts  which  can  be  used 
by  teachers  of  agriculture.  There  are 
many  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to 
teach  agriculture  who  will  doubtless 
welcome  specific  information  in  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  materials  needed 
for  illustration  and  demonstration  pur- 
poses in  the  class  room. 

The  second  Ohio  Weed  Manual  from 
the  experiment  station  is  valuable  for 
class  room  work.  A  description  is  given 
of  the  weeds  along  with  many  illustra- 
tions. It  also  names  the  place  of  growth 
of  the  weeds  with  methods  of  repro- 
duction and  spreading,  and  means  of 
controlling  and  destroying  them. 

"Weeds  everywhere;  they  thrive  in 
the  cornfield,  they  choke  the  wheat  in 
the  field,  they  annoy  the  gardener, 
they  thrive  in  the  meadow,  they  spring 
up  by  the  road  side,  they  encroach  the 
swamp,  they  damage  the  fleeces  of 
sheep.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  weeds  should  cause 
alarm. ' ' 

The  passing  of  Prof.  Graham  from 
our  school  is  like  losing  our  favorite 
teacher.  Mr.  Graham  has  resigned  his 
position  in  the  extension  department 
and  has  taken  up  similar  work  in  New 
York. 

Every  pupil  of  the  upper  grades  and 
every  teacher  of  the  rural  schools 
knows  this  giant  of  rural  school  agri- 
culture, even  though  they  have  never 
seen  him.  The  bulletins  of  his  depart- 
ment are  found  in  every  school  library 
and  in  almost  every  farm  home. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  one  of  the 
strongest  men  that  has  been  turned  out 
by  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture, 
takes  Mr.  Graham's  place.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Graham  in  the  ex- 
tension work  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  system  that  has  been  estab- 
lished. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

LESTER  S.  IVINS 


Agriculture  has  been  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  state  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  The  first  work  along  this 
line  was  undertaken  in  the  rural  schools 
in  the  southwestern  agricultural  dis- 
trict. The  records  available  are  indefi- 
nite, consequently  we  do  not  know 
what  teacher  in  this  district  really 
started  the  work. 

The  writer  introduced  the  subject  in 
the  course  of  study  in  a  high  school  in 
Warren  county  in  1903,  and  received 
credit  from  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioner. This  state  official  said  at  that 
time  that  no  high  school  had  received 
credit  for  this  work  previous  to  this 
year. 

S.  A.  Harbourt,  who  is  now  a  super- 
visor of  the  Northeastern  district 
taught  the  subject  in  his  high  school  in 
1904.  Even  as  late  as  the  year  1907 
there  were  only  six  or  seven  schools  in 
the  state  where  the  subject  was  taught 
according  to  a  definite  plan  so  that  it 
could  be  recognized  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Several  town- 
ships introduced  the  subject  into  the 
course  in  the  rural  schools  in  1908. 

The  report  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  shows  that  in  the  year 
1909  the  total  number  of  students  who 
were  studying  agriculture  in  the  grades 
in  the  state  was  1560.  This  number 
was  largely  in  the  elementary  grades. 
State  Superintendent  P.  W.  Miller's 
1912  report  shows  that  in  1910  the 
number  of  pupils  engaged  in  the  study 
of  this  branch  was  1940;  in  1911, 
11,608 ;  in  1912,  one  year  after  the  Su- 
pervisors of  Agriculture  had  been  at 
work  the  total  number  of  students  in- 
creased to  117,505.  At  present  over 
175,000  students  study  the  subject  from 
a  recognized  textbook. 


Since  agriculture's  successful  intro- 
duction in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  in  the  high  school,  nature 
study  has  been  introduced  in  the  lower 
grades  in  hundreds  of  schools.  Our 
department  does  not  have  a  record  of 
the  number  of  pupils  studying  nature 
study,  but  we  have  estimated  the  num- 
ber at  150,000. 

The  supervisors  having  charge  of 
this  work  realized  that  merely  the 
study  of  agriculture  from  a  textbook 
was  not  sufficient,  and,  consequently,, 
planned  for  the  organization  of  clubs 
to  carry  out  corngrowing  contests  and 
other  contest  work  as  well  as  work  in 
the  school,  home,  and  community  school 
gardens.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts 
along  these  lines  over  20,000  school 
children  in  the  state  took  up  garden 
work  during  the  summer  of  1912.  Ex- 
hibits were  held  in  the  fall  by  many  of 
the  schools  doing  this  garden  work, 
and  premiums  were  offered  on  the  pro- 
ducts grown  in  these  home,  school  and 
community  gardens. 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  en- 
gaged in  the  growing  of  corn  and  other 
field  crops  through  the  summer  of  1912: 
was  over  2,000  and  about  900  of  these 
were  in  the  state  corn-growing  contest 
that  was  inaugurated  by  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  same  year 
through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  A.  P.  Swind- 
les. G  'eat  increases  were  made  ovei 
the  1912  numbers  in  both  1913  and 
1914.  Stock,  and  poultry  judging,  seed 
testing  contests,  milk-testing  associa- 
tions, and  community  surveys  are  alse 
encouraged  in  connection  with  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  school. 

Our  Board  of  Supervisors  is  required 
under  the  Cahill  law  to  co-operate 
with  county  fair  boards  in  the  estab- 
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THE  MEN  WHO  HAVE  PLACED  AGRICULTURE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OX 

FOUNDATION. 


A  FIRM 


2. 


4. 


Frank  W.  Miller,  State   Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

H.  L.  Goll,  Swanton,  Ohio,  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education 

for  the  North-west  District. 
S.  A.  Harbourt,  Somerton  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Supervisor  of 

Agricultural  Education  for  the  North-east  District. 
J.  R.  Clarke,  373  Wilbur  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Supervisor  of 

Agricultural  Education  for  the  South-east  District. 
L.  S.  Ivins,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education 

for  the  South-west  District. 
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lishing  of  young  people's  agricultural 
exhibits  at  each  county  fair.  When  Ave 
begun  our  work  only  three  of  our  fair 
boards  gave  this  matter  any  attention, 
but  today  nearly  half  of  the  counties  of 
the  state  have  such  exhibits,  and  offer 
premiums  on  agricultural  products  at 
the  county  fairs  by  school  children. 

Agricultural  exhibits  at  the  local 
school  and  township  exhibits  have  been 
encouraged  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
An  examination  in  high  school  agri- 
culture will  be  given  on  the  second  Fri- 
day of  April  of  each  year  in  all  first 
and  second  grade  high  schools.  The 
five  pupils  standing  highest  in  these 
examinations  in  each  agricultural  dis- 
trict will  receive  four  year  scholarships 
in  the  agricultural  college.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  awarding  of  these 
scholarships  to  those  pupils  standing 
highest  in  these  examinations  will  en- 
courage a  more  thorough  study  of 
the  subject  in  high  school.  It  should 
have  a  tendency  also  to  link  up  the 
public  school  work  with  that  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture. 

The  Agricultural  Commission  has  in- 
directly done  much  to  encourage  the 
study  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  by  the  offering  of  free  trips, 
cash  prizes,  and  scholarships  in  the 
agricultural  college.  Our  department 
has  endeavored  to  co-operate  with  the 
commission  in  every  way  possible  in 
order  that  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
might  receive  the  benefits  from  the 
efforts  of  this  commission. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
schools,  supplemented  by  all  forms  of 
contest  work  together  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  local,  township,  county  and 
state  school  exhibits  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts has  done  much  to  create  a  new- 


interest  in  rural  education.  It  is  hav- 
ing a  marked  influence  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  rural  education.  It  is  hav- 
ing a  marked  influence  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  rural  boy  and  girl  towards, 
country  life.  Many  more  farm  papers 
and  magazines  are  taken  in  the  coun- 
try than  formerly.  Boys  and  girls  who 
once  said  that  they  cared  little  for  the 
farm  and  intended  to  make  their  fu- 
ture home  in  the  city  have  been  influ- 
enced through  the  study  of  agriculture 
in  the  schools  and  club  work  at  home 
to  completely  change  their  former 
plans  and  have  decided  to  remain  on 
the  farm.  It  has  kept  the  student  in 
school  longer  because  he  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  matter  studied. 
Parents,  teachers  and  school  officials, 
have  been  very  generally  convinced 
that  the  teaching  of  practical  school 
subjects  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  and  improves  the  home  life  of 
the  pupil.  The  teaching  of  agriculture 
has  opened  the  way  for  more  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training,  domestic  sci- 
ence and  other  vocational  subjects. 
"The  fact,"  says  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Frank  W.  Miller, 
"that  the  Supervisors  of  Agriculture 
have  been  called  to  address  over  five 
hundred  Farmers'  Institutes  and  three 
hundred  rural  life  meetings  on  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  past  three  years 
convinces  me  that  the  rural  people  have 
greatly  appreciated  the  progress  made 
in  their  schools  by  the  introduction  of 
agriculture."  Mr.  Miller  further  states 
that  the  introduction  of  agriculture  has 
produced  better  schools,  and  has  done 
much  to  prepare  rural  people  for  the 
great  forward  movement  accomplished 
by  the  passing  of  the  new  laws.  - 
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A  FARMER'S  IDEA  OF  THE  NEW 
SCHOOL  LAWS. 

A  backward  look  at  the  schools  a 
few  years  ago  and  a  glimpse  into  the 
future  seems  like  a  dream.  The  change 
has  been  both  great  and  sudden  as  a 
result  of  the  new  school  laws.  Many 
people  found  fault  with  the  promoters 
of  the  new  laws  before  they  were  pass- 
ed, but  now  they  are  sitting  back  wait- 
ing for  the  first  month  of  school.  Like 
any  new  thing,  many  will  find  fault 
with  it  without  seeing  anything  good. 

It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be 
any  material  change  in  the  taxes  the 
first  year.  This  is  a  result  of  a  saving 
on  fewer  schools  in  many  places,  and  a 
saving  by  there  being  no  extra  salary 
for  two  of  the  county  examiners.  Then 
too,  the  appropriation  by  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  will  help  out. 

The  repealing  of  the  Boxwell-Patter- 
son  law  has  been  a  good  thing.  At 
present  the  examination  for  entrance 
into  the  high  school  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  county  superintendent, 
and  the  pupils  will  be  permitted  to  take 
the  examination  in  their  own  schools. 
This  saves  a  long  wearisome  ride  to  the 
county  seat  where  the  excitement  of 
strange  surroundings  has  been  a  hind- 
rance. The  high  schools  should  profit 
now  by  an  increased  enrollment. 

The  fact  that  neither  the  county  nor 
district  superintendents  will  be  in 
charge  of  schools  affords  an  opportuni- 
ty for  them  to  spend  their  time  among 
the  schools.  This  provides  a  means  for 
picking  out  the  good  teachers  and  the 
dropping  of  those  who  simply  "get  cer- 
tificates and  draw  salaries. 


According  to  the  old  law  courses  of 
study  are  adopted  by  school  boards 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  This  makes  it 
impossible  to  make  much  of  a  change  in 
this  line  for  a  few  years.  In  time  it  is 
probable  the  county  superintendent 
will  make  the  course  of  study  and  rec- 
ommend a  uniform  kind  of  books.  Since 
all  boards  of  education  have  more  or 
less  influence  in  choosing  the  county 
superintendent  they  will  work  together 
for  mutual  benefit.  If  this  officer 
proves  efficient  he  may  be  hired  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 

The  double  system  of  supervision  will 
increase  the  average  attendance  of  both 
the  large  and  the  small  school.  In  the 
future  if  a  school  drops  below  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  twelve  it  is  sus- 
pended. 

Fewer  people  and  smaller  families 
in  the  county  than  formerly  make  it 
impossible  to  keep  up  many  schools. 
Centralization  has  been  proposed  as  a 
remedy  but  this  is  too  sudden  and  un- 
necessary. A  two  room  school  with 
two  teachers  in  charge  will  be  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  pupils  than  centraliza- 
tion and  provide  better  instruction 
than  at  present.  A  central  township 
high  school  saves  paying  neighboring 
townships  for  high  school  instruction. 

Eventually  the  high  school  will  have 
a  summer  session  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  give  much  practical  instruction.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  plots  of  ground 
to  be  provided  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  teachers. 

ALVA  HILL. 
Pres.  Warren  Co.  School  Board. 
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" Manures  and  Fertilizers,"  by  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  is  a  new  book  in  The  Rural 
Text-book  Series.  It  is  intended  as  a 
reference  work  for  students  and  up-to- 
date  farmers  concerned  in  the  scientific 
phases  of  agriculture.  The  availability 
and  advantage  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fertilizers  are  discussed  in  detail.  The 
results  of  a  large  number  of  exhaustive 
experiments  and  plot  tests  are  given. 
Every  farmer  and  agricultural  student 
will  find  this  book  of  great  value.  389 
pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.60.  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York. 

" Practical  Dairy  Bacteriology"  is  the 
title  of  a  valuable  dairy  book  by  H.  W. 
Conn.  It  contains  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  important  relation  of  bac- 
teria to  various  problems  of  handling 
milk.  The  sources  of  common  milk  bac- 
teria, the  danger  of  disease  infection, 
dairy  and  marketing  methods  and  pub- 
lic health  are  each  treated  in  detail. 
The  book  will  appeal  to  the  practical 
dairyman  as  well  as  to  the  teacher  and 
student  in  dairying.  314  pages,  88  il- 
lustrations. Cloth,  net,  $1.25..  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York. 

'-5-+-*- 

"Farm  Structures,"  by  K.  J.  T.  Bk- 
blaw,  is  the  latest  thing  out  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
classes  in  agronomy  and  also  as  a  guide 


book  for  the  average  progressive 
farmer..  The  book  begins  with  a  de- 
scription of  building  materials,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  basic  methods 
employed  in  simple  building  construc- 
tion, then  presenting  typical  plans  of 
various  farm  building  in  which  the 
principles  of  construction  and  arrange- 
ment have  been  applied.  Descriptions 
of  rural  equipment  and  farm  life  con- 
veniences are  appended.  347  pages,  150 
illustrations  and  drawings.  Cloth,  $1.75. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

"That  Farm,"  by  Harrison  Whit- 
tingham.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  suc- 
cessful dry  goods  merchant  goes  back 
to  the  land.  Before  deciding  to  take 
the  step,  he  reasons  that  he  has  built 
up  a  successful  department  store  by 
common  sense  and  an  accumulation  of 
business  experience.  Why  should  not 
this  work  in  farming,  with  its  lessened 
competition?  How  Mr.  Whittingham 
loses  money  trying  to  run  his  farm  at 
a  distance,  and  how  he  finally  turns  the 
tide  from  loss  to  profit  by  his  own  per- 
sonal management,  makes  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  book.  230  pages, 
illustrated.  Net,  $1.25.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

-^+^~ 

The  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion has  published  an  "Album  of  1913 
International  Champions,"  which  con- 
tains all  the  awards  and  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated with  the  1913  winners.  It 
also  gives  some  of  the  features  of  the 
show  and  its  history.  All  the  300  pages 
are  filled  with  the  best  of  show  ring- 
stock.  The  book  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary,  B.  H.  Heide,  of  Chicago, 
for  50c. 

"The  Business  of  Dairying,"  by  C.  B. 
Lane,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  a  treatise  combining  clear- 
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uess  and  practicability.  Business  meth- 
ods are  especially  emphasized.  Man- 
agement of  dairy  farms,  methods  of 
keeping  records,  selection  and  breeding 
in  the  herd,  feeding,  sanitation  and 
marketing  are  some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. No  dairyman  should  be  with- 
out this  book.  234  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  net,  $1.25.  Orange  Judd  Co., 
New  York. 

"The  Management  and  Feeding  of 
Cattle,"  by  Thos.  Shaw.  All  phases  of 
the  cattle  business — beef  and  dairy — 
are  carefully  denned  and  explained  in 
this  text.  The  rearing  of  calves,  baby 
beef,  care  of  bulls,  fitting  beef  animals, 
dairy  cattle  feeding  and  management, 
marketing  and  common  ailments  are 
given  the  greatest  attention.  No  efforts 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  subject 
complete  and  instructive  for  the  student 
or  stockman.  462  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  net,  $2.00.  Orange  Judd  Co., 
New  York.  "  ^ 

' '  The  Gasoline  Engine  on  the  Farm, ' ' 
by  Xeno  W.  Putnam,  is  a  treatise  de- 
scribing the  operation  and  care  of  the 
gas  engine  and  its  application  to  all 
farm  work.  The  installation  and  man- 
agement of  engines  is  described  with 
special  attention  to  the  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  put.  The  book  is  intended 
for  the  farmer,  written  in  simple  terms, 
and  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject.  556  pages,  179  illustrations. 
Cloth,  net,  $2.  Norman  W.  Henley  Co., 
New  York.  _ 

E.  L.  Anthony,  B.  S.  A.,  professor 
of  dairying  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, has  written  a  ''Dairy  Laboratory 
Manual  and  Notebook,''  which  gives  41 
exercises  in  dairy  work,  including  Bab- 


cock  testing,  standarization,  cream  sep- 
arators, coolers  and  churning.  Detailed 
instructions  with  illustrations  explain 
fully  the  use  of  all  apparatus  in  a  dairy 
laboratory.  The  treatise  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  72  pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

That  Jersey  breeders  are  making- 
great  progress  to  place  their  breed  in 
the  front  rank  of  dairy  animals  and 
that  they  are  taking  the  yearly  record 
as  the  true  test  of  a  cow's  ability  to- 
produce  may  be  seen  from  the  records 
of  the  1300  cows  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  11  Register  of  Merit," 
published  by  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club.  These  volumes  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  club  for  25c  apiece. 
Another  publication  of  the  club  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  breed  is  "Jersey  Sires 
and  Their  Tested  Daughters."  In  this 
book  is  given  the  record  of  every  Jer- 
sey bull  with  at  least  one  daughter  with 
a  test  accepted  by  the  club.  The  book 
is  well  illustrated  with  Jersey  sires  and 
also  contains  an  index  to  all  tested 
cows.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
club  at  New  York  for  $2.00. 

"Conquest  of  the  Tropics,"  by  Fred- 
erick U.  Adams.  This  book  is  the  first 
of  a  series  planned  to  describe  big  busi- 
nesses whose  operations  concern  and 
should  interest  the  public.  This  is  a 
story  of  the  development  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  The  book  will  possess  an  in- 
terest to  the  public  who  demand  such 
corporations  to  give  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  368  pages,  illustrated. 
Net,  $2.00.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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Courtesy  "The  Ohio  Farmer." 

James  E.  McClintock,  who  has  been 
appointed  as  supervisor  of  publications 
of  the  extension  service  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  at  the  state  university, 
is  an  Ohio  product.  He  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm  in  southeastern  Ohio 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
rural  schools  in  which  he  later  taught 
for  a  short  time.  In  the  fall  of  1901, 
Mr.  McClintock  entered  the  two-year 
course  at  the  college  of  agriculture,  and 
the  following  year  entered  the  regular 
four-year  course  in  agriculture  and 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1906.   He  ac- 


cepted an  appointment  of  scientific  as- 
sistant in  the  United  States  bureau  of 
soils  in  February,  1908.  He  held  this 
position  until  August,  1907,  when  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Maine  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  agronomy  and  as 
director  of  agricultural  extension  work. 
In  August,  1909,  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  specialist  in  Landgrant 
college  statistics  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  In  1910, 
Mr.  McClintock  was  employed  by  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
and  for  the  past  four  and  one-half  years 
he  has  been  agricultural  editor  for  that 
institution.  Mr.  McClintock  assumed 
his  duties  at  the  college  of  agriculture 
September  1st. 

Dwight  W.  Weist,  '05,  is  now  assist- 
ant general  secretary  of  Cleveland's 
Metropolitan  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  Attracted  by  the  study 
of  character  development  processes  in 
the  lives  of  students,  he  determined  to 
make  this  his  life  work  rather  than  to 
help  improve  the  breeds  of  live  stock, 
the  phase  of  agricultural  work  in  which 
he  was  most  interested.  His  first  work 
was  to  reorganize  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Ohio  Northern  University  at  Ada,  Ohio, 
but  he  was  soon  called  to  take  charge 
of  similar  work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  spending  two  years  at  that 
place.  In  1908  he  was  called  to  Stan- 
ford University  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
spending  four  years  at  that  student  cen- 
ter. His  present  work  began  in  1912 
and  now  the  association  has  a  member- 
ship of  over  1,200  men  in  eight  differ- 
ent branches. 

W.  A.  Martin,  '05,  is  farming  near 
Kenton,  Ohio.  He  is  developing  a  fine 
dairy,  having  at  present  about  100 
cows.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  breed- 
ing stock  and  expects  to  develop  this 
line  to  its  fullest  extent.  Dairying  and 
general  stock  farming  have  made  quite 
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an  improvement  in  the  fertility  of  his 
farm,  the  yields  of  grain  becoming 
more  noticeable  each  year. 

J.  W.  Hammond,  after  graduating 
from  Ohio  State,  entered  the  graduate 
school  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
received  his  degree  of  M.  S.  in  1908. 
Since  then  he  has  been  employed  in  the 
department  of  animal  husbandry  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  which  de- 
partment he  ranks  as  associate. 

R.  J.  Roudebush,  '13,  is  teaching  sec- 
ondary agriculture  at  AYest  Liberty 
State  Normal  School,  AY.  Ya. 

Charles  Fritz,  '12,  obtained  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1911  from  Ohio  State, 
doing  the  greater  part  of  the  work  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  He  is 
working  on  special  chemical  investiga- 
tions at  that  place  at  present. 

G-.  E.  Boltz,  '10,  is  doing  chemical 
work  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
He  is  interested  in  the  analysis  and  de- 
termination of  fertilizing  elements  in 
farm  crops. 

Don  Mote,  '12,  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  Mower,  of  AVooster,  Ohio,  on 
July  1,  1911:.  They  will  reside  at  AYoos- 
ter,  Mr.  Mote  being  the  entomologist 
for  the  animal  husbandry  department 
at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

F.  P.  Stump,  '04,  was  the  first  busi- 
ness manager  of  "The  Student"  and 
was  one  of  the  investigators  of  the 
Agricultural  Students'  Union  at  that 
time.  Since  leaving  the  university  he 
carried  the  same  plans  for  co-operation 
and  is  at  present  the  business  agent  for 
"The  Farmers'  Commercial  Club"  at 
Convoy,  Ohio.  He  has  also  directed  his 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  high  class 
Red -Polled  cattle  and  Berkshire  swine. 

AY.  H.  Pew,  '04,  is  uoav  head  of  the 
department  of  animal  husbandry  at 
Iowa  State  College.  After  receiving  a 
degree  at  Iowa  he  went  to  Xew  Hamp- 


shire College  of  Agriculture  as  profes- 
sor of  animal  husbandry.  In  1909  he 
went  AVest  and  has  held  his  present  po- 
sition since  1912. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  AY.  Griffin  left  Aug. 
26th  for  England,  from  which  country 
they  will  travel  east  to  India.  Mr. 
Griffin  is  a  1914  graduate  and  will  have 
charge  of  soils  and  agricultural  engi- 
neering work  at  Ewing  Christian  Col- 
lege, Allahabad,  India.  A  fully  equipped 
agricultural  department  for  experi- 
mental work  in  connection  with  the 
college  will  be  conducted  on  53  acres 
recently  purchased  near  Allahabad. 

M.  D.  Helser,  '14,  will  teach  animal 
husbandry  next  year  in  Arkansas. 

R.  R.  Buchanan,  '14,  will  teach  agri- 
culture at  Spring  Yalley,  Minn.,  High 
School. 

Richard  Faxon,  '10,  has  recently  been 
appointed  nursery  inspector  in  the  Ohio 
orchard  nursery  inspection  department. 
Mr.  Faxon  was  formerly  engaged  in 
similar  work  in  the  West. 

A.  C.  Brookley,  '12,  who  has  been 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  high  school 
at  Adrian,  Mich.,  reports  a  very  suc- 
cessful year  and  he  has  been  re-elected 
to  the  position. 

Reed  Brigham,  '12,  who  has  been  an 
instructor  in  botany  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  received  his  Master's  de- 
gree there  last  June,  will  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  this  year  to  work 
for  a  Doctor's  degree  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  an  instructor  in  botany. 
AYhile  in  Michigan  he  will  spend  most 
of  his  time  in  landscape  gardening. 

AY.  S.  Courtright,  '13,  is  with  the 
Dayton  Pure  Milk  and  Butter  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

AY  E.  Ruth,  '12,  is  chemist  for  the 
Rex  Chemical  Co.  of  Cleveland,  manu- 
facturers of  spray  materials.  - 

F.  L.  James  is  engaged  in  commercial 
orcharding  on  his  farm  near  Gallipolis. 
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BREEDER 


Great  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
■development  of  Holstein-Friesian  cat- 
tle of  the  highest  type  and  greatest  pro- 
ductivity. Keen  competition  for  the 
best  in  this  line  resulted  in  two  record 
sales  this  season.  The  Holstein  bull 
calf,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Chicago,  was 
purchased  in  June  for  $20,000  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  Otis  and  Van  Hagen  of 
Illinois.  The  other  event  which  touched 
off  the  financial  fireworks  in  the  ranks 
of  the  breeders  of  the  blacks  and 
whites,  was  the  sale  of  a  half  interest 
in  the  three-year-old  Holstein  bull, 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  $25,000.  The  seller 
was  John  H.  Arfmann,  of  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  purchaser  The  Lawson 
Holding  Company  of  Lagrangeville,  N. 
Y.  An  exploitation  of  these  breeding 
•animals  simply  on  the  basis  of  price 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  detriment  to 
breeding  purposes  and  it  is  expected 
that  their  effect  will  be  greatly  felt  in 
the  increased  production  of  their  daugh- 
ters. 

+++ 

Final  plans  have  been  made  by  the 
Delaware  County  Percheron  Horse 
Breeders'  Association  for  its  first  fu- 
turity contest  to  be  held  at  Delaware 
in  October.  Besides  liberal  cash  prizes, 
two  handsome  silver  trophies  will  be 
awarded  the  winners  in  both  the  stal- 
lion and  filly  classes.  There  are  over 
three  hundred  high  class  registered 
Percherons  owned  and  bred  by  farm- 
ers in  this  vicinity.    The  organization 


exhibits  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  every 
year,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
buyers  furnishes  a  complete  list  of  all 
Percherons  in  the  county  which  are  for 
sale. 

+++ 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  a  wool  conference 
was  held  in  Washington.  A  represen- 
tative gathering  of  ranchmen,  farmers, 
manufacturers,  wool  dealers,  wool  ex- 
perts, and  government  officials  met  and 
discussed  every  phase  of  the  wool  in- 
dustry. Manufacturers  and  growers 
clashed  on  certain  measures  of  reform, 
but  the  results  of  the  conference  should 
be  a  great  benefit  to  this  immense  in- 
dustry which  feeds  and  clothes  the  peo- 
ple. A  revision  is  expected  in  the  old 
system  of  raising  sheep,  and  the  grow- 
ing and  marketing  of  wool.  American 
producers  must  use  greater  care  in  the 
handling  of  fleeces  in  order  to  cope 
with  foreign  competition,  and  Uncle 
Sam  is  in  a  better  position  now  to  assist 
in  putting  into  effect  those  needed  re- 
forms. 

News  comes  that  Baron  of  Buchlyvie, 
Scotland's  most  illustrious  representa- 
tive of  the  Clydesdale  breed,  is  dead. 
This  famous  son  of  Baron's  Pride,  is 
the  stallion  for  which  William  Dunlop, 
of  Dunure  Mains,  gave  at  public  auc- 
tion $47,500,  a  price  unequaled  by  any 
other  draft  breed.  Baron  of  Buchlyvie 
has  been  a  phenomenal  breeder  and 
leaves  sons  which  bid  fair  to  rival  him 
as  getters  of  high-class  stock. 
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Mr.  Dimlop  has  since  purchased  the 
yearling  Clydesdale  stallion,  The  Birk- 
enwood,  for  $10,500.  The  colt  won  first 
and  reserve  championship  at  the  recent 
Highland  show,  held  in  southern  Scot- 
land. 

Clydesdale  breeders  in  Scotland  are 
aware  of  the  need  of  increasing  the  sub- 
stance of  their  breed  in  order  to  cause 
it  to  meet  with  greater  favor  upon  the 
market.  They  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  smart  Clydesdale  without  weight 
and  substance  is  not  the  ideal  draft 
horse.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
increase  the  weight  and  drawing  power 
of  the  breed,  at  the  same  time  retaining 
all  the  finest  features  of  sharp  bone, 
clean  legs,  and  activity  of  movement. 
+++ 

The  1914  grand  circuit  races  started 
at  the  North  Randall  track,  Cleveland. 
A  new  world's  record  for  four-year-old 
pacers  was  set  by  William,  a  bay  son  of 
Abe  J.,  when  he  paced  a  mile  in  2  :02. 
This  record  was  formerly  held  by  Ba- 
den Direct,  2  :02f .  William  also  won 
the  2  :05  pace  at  Detroit  the  following 
week.  On  the  last  day  at  Cleveland, 
Frank  Bogash  Jr.  won  the  opening  heat 
of  the  championship  pace  in  the  sensa- 


tional time  of  2  :01J,  breaking  the  track 
record  and  lowering  William's  record 
by  three-quarters  of  a  second.  At 
Grand  Rapids  William  lowered  his  rec- 
ord to  2  :00. 

+++ 

Hereford  interests  in  Kentucky  re- 
ceived a  stimulus  when  Col.  E.  H.  Tay- 
lor, of  Frankfort,  purchased  the  Here- 
ford bull,  Beau  Perfection  24th  from 
W.  H.  Curtice,  of  Eminence,  Ky.,  for 
the  magnificent  sum  of  $12,000.  Colonel 
Taylor  owns  over  two  thousand  acres 
of  the  finest  blue  grass  pasture,  and  ex- 
pects to  establish  one  of  the  best  Here- 
ford herds  in  the  United  States. 
+++ 

C.  K.  G.  Billings  has  presented  the 
U.  S.  officials  the  handsome  trotting 
stallion,  Wilmering,  2  :12^.  He  has  been 
shipped  to  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  to 
be  used  in  experimental  breeding  work. 
+++ 

Eminent 's  Bess,  formerly  the  world's 
champion  Jersey  cow,  died  recently  at 
Roycroft,  Farm,  Sidnaw,  Michigan. 
Death  was  due  to  pneumonia  owing  to 
the  fact  that  only  ordinary  care  was 
taken  with  her  after  the  completion  of 
her  wonderful  record. 
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SEPTEMBER  NEWS  NOTES 


Visitors  to  the  Ohio  State  Fair  are 
always  welcome  to  visit  the  university 
during  their  stay  in  Columbus.  Guides 
on  the  campus  and  on  the  farm  will 
explain  any  feature  of  the  work  or 
anything  concerning  the  buildings. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  WEEK. 

Thirty-five  counties  were  represented 
in  the  Country  Life  Week  meetings  held 
at  the  university  August  10-14.  There 
was  a  creditable  attendance  as  com- 
pared with  other  similar  conferences. 
Many  of  the  speakers  gave  personal  ac- 
counts of  the  work  they  have  been  do- 
ing in  their  communities.  One  of  the 
important  speakers  was  Mrs.  Virginia 
Meredith  of  Indiana,  who  spoke  on 
"Woman's  Share  in  Community  Im- 
provement. ' ' 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  Country 
Life  meetings  formed  an  Ohio  Rural 
Life  Association  whose  purpose  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  various  agencies 
interested  in  rural  advance.  C.  0.  Grill, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Churches  and  Country  Life,  has  come 
to  the  state  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
organization.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  promote  the  rural  life  work 
and  the  federation  of  rural  churches  in 
the  state  with  Pres.  W.  0.  Thompson 
as  chairman. 


course  of  5  months  will  supplant  the 
former  two  year  course  and  was  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  country 
boys  who  can  only  spend  the  winter 
months  in  school.  The  only  require- 
ments are  that  the  boy  be  17  years  of 
age,  that  he  has  completed  the  work 
of  the  eight  grade  and  has  had  one 
year  of  practical  farm  experience. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  form  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Columbus. 


The  Ohio  State  Lantern  formerly  a 
weekly  paper  of  the  students  at  the 
university,  will  be  published  this  year 
'for  five  days  a  week.  Students  in 
journalism  will  be  required  to  do  lab- 
oratory on  it,  to  count  as  university 
credit.  Five  managing  editors  will  be 
appointed,  each  to  have  charge  of  the 
edition  for  one  day  a  week. 


The  three  year  course  in  agriculture 
will  be  instituted  October  19.  This 


Three  large  pictures  have  recently 
been  hung  in  the  halls  of  Townshend 
Hall.  These  photograps  are  of  J.  W. 
Decker,  formerly  Professor  of  Dairy- 
ing ;  J.  M.  Smith,  for  eight  years  a  trus- 
tee of  the  university ;  and  H.  A.  Weber, 
who  was  Professor  in  Agricultural 
Chemistry.  To  the  latter  a  bronze  tab- 
let has  been  placed  in  Townshend  Hall 
"in  grateful  remembrance  and  loving 
appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  uni- 
versity and  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture." 
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Townshend  Literary  Society. 

To  acquire  eloquence,  fluency  and 
ease  in  public  speaking  this  society 
offers  excellent  opportunities.  Lively, 
enjoyable  meetings  were  held  each 
week  last  year.  Come  to  the  first  meet- 
ing and  get  acquainted. 


The  new  Botany  and  Zoology  build- 
ing and  also  the  new  Horticultural 
building  will  be  occupied  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  term.  Both  of  these 
building  are  now  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion and  walks  are  being  laid  to 
them.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Library 
building  a  wide,  semi-circular  drive  has 
been  constructed.  Leading  from  the 
east  door  of  the  building  to  the  High 
Street  entrance  is  a  cement  sidewalk. 


Nearly  1,000  students  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  summer  school  and  in 
the  teachers'  courses.  This  is  the  largest 
attendance  that  the  university  has  ever 
had  during  the  summer  session,  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  elementary 
courses  have  been  given  for  the  first 
time.   

V.  C.  Smith,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  college 
to  succeed  Prof.  H.  C.  Ramsower.  The 
latter  is  now  head  of  the  newly  created 
department  of  agricultural  engineering. 
He  is  assisted  in  his  department  by  F. 
W.  Ives,  formerly  of  the  department 
of  engineering  drawing. 


John  J.  Falconer  of  Madison,  Wis., 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Rural  Economics  to  teach  farm  man- 
agement. He  is  a  graduate  of  New 
Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
has  studied  three  years  in  Rural  Eco- 
nomics in  Wisconsin,  where  he  received 


his  doctor's  degree  last  June.  He  has 
also  done  farm  survey  work  for  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  and  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  history  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  attempted  to  make  a  survey  in 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  of  the  distribution  of  the  17 
year  cicada.  The  damage  of  this  in- 
sect to  young  orchards  is  serious  in 
some  regions.  The  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation will  probably  be  published  at 
a  future  date. 


Five  weeks'  courses  in  poultry  and 
fruit  raising,  dairying,  soils,  bookkeep- 
ing and  home  economics  have  been 
planned  by  the  U.S. Dept.  of  Agr.  which 
can  be  taken  up  by  groups  of  ten  or 
more  persons.  Lectures,  books  and 
lantern  slides  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Department,  while  the  state  will  lend 
laboratory  apparatus  and  a  reference 
library  to  each  group.  Questions  from 
the  state  agricultural  college  and  the 
department  will  conduct  the  classes. 


State  Highway  Commissioner  Mark- 
er has  let  contracts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ohio's  roads  and  claims  that 
soon  it  can  boast  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  estimated  that  1,000  miles 
of  country  roads  will  be  built  this  year 
at  an  expense  of  $7,000,000.  Mr.  Mark- 
er has  tried  to  abolish  grade  crossings 
in  the  rural  districts  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  work.  A  pageant  has 
been  planned  for  the  state  fair  showing 
the  growth  of  road  improvement  in  this 
state.  The  largest  county  contract  was 
in  Trumbull  county,  where  there  were 
four  roads  to  be  made  at  a  cost  of 
$226,000. 
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Agricultural  Society. 

This  society  is  the  only  one  repre- 
senting every  individual  taking  an  agri- 
cultural course.  Noted  speakers  ad- 
dress this  club  on  vital,  interesting 
subjects  of  farm  life.  You  are  cordial- 
ly invited  to  attend  the  meetings. 
Watch  for  the  first  announcement. 


The  recent  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
enthusiastically  endorsed  the  plans  for 
the  church  to  furnish  a  specially 
trained  minister  for  every  state  univer- 
sity to  assist  in  the  religious,  moral 
and  social  training  of  the  students. 
This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  de- 
nominational propaganda,  but  is  the 
church's  cheerful  contribution  to  the 
great  work  of  developing  Christian 
character.  Rev.  William  Houston  has 
been  assigned  to  Ohio  State  to  serve 
the  students  in  the  way  that  seems  best. 
He  aims  to  send  forth  students  pre- 
pared to  be  of  real  help  to  the  religious 
uplift  of  the  community  where  they 
may  live. 


Horticultural  Society. 

Every  student  should  belong  to  a 
society  which  aims  to  develop  his  chief 
interests.  Hence,  if  you  are  a  hort. 
student,  you  need  the  fellowship  of  this 
society.   It  needs  you.   Get  acquainted. 


EXTENSION  NEWS. 
Prof.  A.  B.  Graham,  for  nine  years 
head  of  the  extension  department  at 
the  university,  resigned  in  July  to  take 
up  similar  work  with  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Agriculture  on  Long 
Island.  Prof.  Graham  started  the  ex- 
tension work  in  Ohio  without  a  single 
assistant  when  only  two  other  states 
did  any  agricultural  extension  work. 
A  conflict  of  authority  between  the 


university  officials  and  the  agricultural 
commission  accounts  for  his  resigna- 
tion. Extension  work  during  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  in  charge  of  Clarke 
S.  Wheeler,  '12.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  been 
associated  with  this  work  with  Prof. 
Graham  and  thus  has  become  familiar 
with  the  methods  used  in  conducting 
the  work. 


C.  L.  Long  has  been  appointed  in 
the  extension  department  in  horticult- 
ural and  poultry  husbandry  work. 


"Ten  Common  Houshold  Insects"  is 
the  title  of  a  recent  extension  bulletin 
by  Herbert  Osborn.  1 1  School  Exhibits ' ' 
is  the  title  of  one  by  H.  E.  Eswine  and 
Treva  Kauffman,  which  deals  largely 
with  exhibits  of  grain,  weeds,  forestry 
and  art  work.  Helen  Scott  Place  wrote 
the  last  extension  bulletin  entitled 
"Household  Decoration."  "The  Silo 
for  the  Dairy"  is  treated  by  Prof.  Oscar 
Erf  of  the  Dairy  Department  in  the 
Farmers'  Reading  Course  bulletin.  Any 
of  these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ex- 
tension Department,  Townshend  Hall. 


George  Crane,  '12,  former  extension 
editor,  is  now  with  the  American 
C'yanamide  Co.,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as 
assistant  agriculturist.  Preliminary 
to  his  work  he  took  a  trip  through 
many  of  the  southern  states  to  study 
agricultural  conditions. 
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AGRONOMY. 
George  Livingston,  who  has  been 
studying  crop  conditions  of  Europe  the 
past  summer,  will  return  to  Ohio  State 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  term  if 
war  clouds  are  not  too  threatening.  He 
will  be  acting  head  of  the  department 
during  the  absence  of  Prof.  A.  G. 
McCall.  Prof.  McCall  will  lecture  over 
the  state  until  about  Sept.  15  at  the 
fertilizer  demonstrations  conducted  un- 
der the  extension  department. 


Crops  on  the  university  farm  were 
exceptionally  good  this  season.  Over 
100  acres  were  planted  to  corn,  30  acres 
of  which  will  be  used  for  silage.  A 
16  acre  field  was  planted  to  Blue  Ridge 
ensilage  corn  to  compare  it  with  the 
local  field  varieties. 

One  22  acre  field  of  alfalfa  yielded 
54  tons  at  the  first  cutting.  Two  other 
crops  have  since  been  taken  from  the 
same  field  which  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  sewer. 

The  soy  beans  were  planted  earlier 
than  usual  this  year  and  they  yielded 
more  than  in  former  years. 


Little  work  has  been  done  on  the 
new  tract  purchased  last  year  .except  to 
repair  buildings.  A  preliminary  sur- 
vey for  a  complete  drainage  system 
has  been  made. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 
Two  new  appointments  have  been 
made  in  this  department.  J.  S.  Coffey, 
who  graduated  at  Illinois  in  1912  and 
has  taught  at  Purdue  the  past  two 
years,  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor. He  is  a  brother  to  AV.  C.  Coffey 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Tom  Stone,  a  1914  graduate  from 
Illinois,  will  have  charge  of  freshman 
work  in  animal  husbandry.  He  is  a 
son  of  '  'Uncle  Dick"  Stone,  noted 
breeder  of  Oxford  sheep  in  Illinois. 


Several  additions  have  been  made 
recently  to  the  swine  herd  at  the  uni- 
versity. Four  Poland  China  and  two 
Berkshire  barrows  have  been  purchased 
for  class  room  work.  Prof.  Plumb  pur- 
chased a  well  bred  Yorkshire  boar. 

He  also  purchased  a  Southdown  and 
a  Shropshire  ram  for  breeding  purposes 
in  the  university  flock. 


Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club. 

Animal  husbandry  students  with  at 
least  one  semester's  credit  are  needed 
in  this  club.  Look  at  the  work  they 
have  been  doing  for  the  college  and  you 
will  decide  to  become  a  member. 
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A  new  instructor  in  the  agricultural 
chemistry  department  is  J.  L.  Hutchi- 
son, a  graduate  from  Kansas. 

F.  J.  Salter,  '13,  has  b  en  appointed 
instructor,  and  G.  M.  McClure,  '14,  as- 
sistant in  the  same  department. 


DAIRY. 

Prof.  Oscar  Erf  spent  the  month  of 
August  and  early  September  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 


W.  L.  Clevenger  in  company  with 
Fred  Nabbs,  spent  the  summer  study- 
ing dairy  conditions  near  Berne,  Switz- 
erland. He  expects  to  return  by  the 
opening  of  the  school  term  if  war  con- 
ditions will  permit. 


The  dairy  department  of  Hartman 
farm  has  been  taken  over  by  J.  N.  Gib- 
son, its  manager  for  some  years,  and 
will  be  continued  by  him.  This  de- 
partment was  the  last  to  remain  under 
his  supervision,  the  other  departments 
having  been  let  out  to  tenants.  The 
farm  consists  of  about  4,000  acres  and 
formerly  pure  bred  live  stock  was  kept 
in  great  abundance. 


The  dairy  department  has  an  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair.    Did  you  see  it? 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  NEWS. 

Yields  in  the  variety  tests  of  wheat 
ranged  from  30.3  to  45.9  bushels;  the 
average  of  the  66  varieties  and  selec- 
tions being  38.35  bushels. 


Facilities  for  feeding  40  head  of  cat- 
tle individually  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  new  cattle  feeding  shed.  A  new 
140  ton  metal  silo  has  been  erected  near 
the  cattle  shed  and  will  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  feeding  experiments  of  the 
animal  husbandary  department. 


Plans  for  a  new  dairy  building  have 
been  completed  and  work  on  it  will 
begin  at  once.  The  new  building  will 
be  much  larger  and  better  equipped 
than  the  old  dairy  building,  «nd,  in 
addition  will  contain  a  number  of  lab- 
oratories for  the  departments  of  bac- 
teriology and  animal  nutrition. 


Trial  shipments  of  apples  to  Pitts- 
burg and  Columbus  have  brought  let- 
ters of  commendation  from  the  com- 
mission merchants  of  those  cities.  The 
apples  were  caiefully  graded  and 
packed  in  one-third  bushel  baskets  and 
sold  for  $1.74  a  bushel,  a  price  consid- 
erably higher  than  market  quotations. 


One  of  the  station  county  fair  ex- 
hibits was  shown  at  the  Miami  Valley 
Chautauqua  held  at  Franklin,  Miami 
County.  Several  members  of  the  sta- 
tion staff  delivered  addresses  during 
the  week.  Unusual  interest  was  shown 
in  both  exhibit  and  addresses. 


Great  damage  was  done  to  the  sta- 
tion's greenhouses  by  the  recent  hail 
storms. 
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LET  US  BUILD  OHIO'S  MEN  BETTER— BIGGER. " 


OF  THE 


■0  Ohio  State  University 


Come  around.  We  want  to  know  you  as  a  red-blooded  Ohio  State 
Booster. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  j! 


j 

J  It  is  the  one  student  organization  existing  basically  and  primarily 

J  for  character  building  in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  Ohio  State. 

j  It  safeguards  character  to  bring  about  the  co-operation  necessary  j  | 

j  to  overthrow  certain  conditions  on  the  campus  hurtful  to  manhood. 

j  To  accomplish  this  it  needs  the  loyal  and  active  support  of  J  | 

j  every  student  who  calls  himself  a  man.  j  ! 

ilt  promotes  constructive  religious  work  in  co-operation  with  the  j  J 

Churches.  j  j 

*  It  promotes  helpful  citizenship  of  the  new  order  by  using  upwards  J  j 

J  of  two  hundred  men  in  volunteer  service  connected  with  the  missions.  j  j 

j  city  and  county  places  of  detention,  the  Associated  Charities  and  social  J  j 

j  settlements.  j  j 

j  It  performs  individual  student  help  as  follows :  ♦  » 

■  J  (a)    Special  service  to  new  students  in  the  fall  by  means  of  an  j  J 

J  |  information  bureau,  with  inspected  list  of  rooms  and  other 

j  j  aid. 

!  »  (b)    Free  Employment  Bureau — giving  over  450  men  last  year  j  j 

I  I  means  for  partial  or  entire  self-support, 

jj  (c)    Personal  interviews:  personal  friendships;  special  help  to  j 

j  j  men  who  are  losing  out  morally. 

j  !  It  gathers  men  together  for  acquaintanceship  in  a  wholesome  ! 

♦  ♦  manner  in  special  social  functions.  ♦  » 

i  i  Its  Thursday  evening  6:45  to  7:30  meetings  are  led  by  the  best  j  | 

j  j  and  sanest  men  available  in  the  city  and  state.  J  j 

J  J  Our  own  President  led  our  religious  meetings  last  year  for  five  |  j 

J  J  nights,  addressing  2,998  students.  j  j 

j  J  Men.  stand  for  those  things  that  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  j  j 

J  j  for  you.    Stand  for  the  right — you'll  enjoy  it.    It  will  help  the  other  j  j 

J  j  fellow.    You'll  get  real  satisfaction  out  of  living. 


— ~4 
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Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Private  Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  classes  as  follows: 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY, 
647  Neil  Ave.   Phones :  Citizens  4431 ;  Bell 
Main  6189. 

BEGINNERS'  CLASS  FRIDAY  even- 
ing, Sept.  18th,  7  :30  o'clock.   First  lesson. 

SECOND    TERM    CLASS  MONDAY 
evening,  Sept.  21st. 

OPENING  RECEPTION  THURSDAY 
evening,  Sept.  24th. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY, 

827  Oak  Street, 

BEGINNERS'  CLASS  WEDNESDAY 
evening,  Sept.  23rd. 

MATINEE  CLASS  FRIDAY  afternoon, 
Sept.  23rd. 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   4.00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00;  six  for   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoon  or  evenings. 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY. 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Goodale  St.  and  Popular 

Ave. 

Season  Openings :  Friday  evening,  September  25th,  and 
Saturday  evening,  September  26th.  Pavilion  plan.  Program 
will  consist  of  Waltz,  Two-Step  and  One-Step. 


Dance  Correctly 


Please  mention   THE  AGRICULTURAL   STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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ORR-KIEFER 


©rHKfefrr  %tnbw  do. 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 


"Just  a  little  better  than  the  best" 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


C0LVMBV5,0.    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds— RIGHT 


The  "Student"  Laundry       Corner  11th  Ave.  and  High       Special  "Office"  Rates 

PROGRESS  LAUNDRY 

Dry  and  Steam  Cleaning,  Pressing 

Our  Tailoring  Department  is  complete.   500  Patterns  on  which  we  can 

save  you  money. 


The  Indianola  Printing  Co.  | 

Sale  Catalogs,  Pedigree  Blanks, 

Cards,  Stationery,  etc.  I 

Everything  for  the  Stockman.   Write  us  for  Prices  and  Samples.  j 

1616  NORTH  HIGH  STREET  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  I 

I 


*"—  »  "  — — «— «— "  

| MADDOX& 
KILGORE 

Agricultural  Drawing  Instruments 
and  Materials 

High  Street              Opp.  E.  11th  Ave.  j 

...................................  -  -  4 
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2ty?  lEurlft  Aratomg  of  ianring 

HIGH  ST.  AND  EUCLID  AVE..  5  Minutes'  Walk  from  O.  S.  U. 

To  the  Patrons  of  The  Euclid  Academy  of  Dancing: 

We  wish  to  make  the  following  announcement  for  the 
season  of  1914-15.  Opening  reception  Thursday  evening, 
October  1st,  and  every  Thursday  thereafter. 

Irntmtrr  a  (Elasa 

Will  organize  Beginners'  Class  Wednesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 7th,  7:30  o'clock.  Tuition:  G-entlemen,  per  term  of  10 
lessons,  $5.00;  Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $4.00.  Tuition 
can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 

Business  and  Residence  Phones:  Auto  8584;  Bell,  N.  1759. 


Private  Lessons  Can  Be  Had  Any  Hour,  Morning,  Afternoon  or  Evening 

Private  Lessons   $1.00 

Per  Term  of  Six  Lessons   5.00 

WE  GUARANTEE  TO  TEACH  YOU  TO  DANCE  IN  ONE  TERM  OF  PRIVATE 

OR  CLASS  LESSONS. 


Academy  can  be  secured  for  Private  Parties,  Fraternity  Hops,  Card  Parties,  Etc.  No 
extra  charge  for  card  tables. 
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Our  Suits  Must  Suit  Us 

even  better  than  they  suit  you.   We  insist  upon 
perfection. 

Why  not  let  us  make  your  Fall  suit?    Our  high- 
grade  fabrics,  and  skill  in  design,  fitting  and  finish- 
ing will  gratify  the  most  fastidious  tastes. 
You  run  no  risks.    If  there  be  any,  we  assume 
them  all. 

Sip?  "g>0-itffmttt"  SatlnrQ 

C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop. 

HIGH  STREET  AT  TENTH  AVENUE 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  

SUITS  MADE  AND  GUARANTEED 
TO  FIT,  FROM  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 

■« 
•* 
•* 
•* 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X] 
X 

« 

►  ,  „ 

;  The  McDonald  j: 

►  <  ► 

:  Hardware  Co.  'i 

► 

;         FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST.  ^ 

►  4  ► 

►  X  >. 

*  We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business  ■"■ 

►  with  0.  S.  U.  boys.  <l 

ROOMS  FOR  RENT  — Neatly 
furnished  and  at  reasonable 
rates.    Mrs.  F.  E.  Evans,  50  W. 
Oakland  Ave  ,  north  of  campus. 

Five  Cents                  Five  Cents 

Bring  this  Coupon  and  Five  Cents 
to 

BROSMER'S 

Two  Stores 
N.  HIGH  ST.,  Opp.  E.  1 1th  AVE. 
CORNER  4th  ST.  and  14th  AVE. 

and  get  one-half  pound  of  Brosmer's 
Famous  Butter-Scotch  Kisses. 

SUBSCRIBE  for 

The  Agricultural 
Student       today ! 

The  Agricultural  Student. 


The  College 
Book  Store 

We  Carry  an  Immense 
Stock  of 

Agricultural  Books. 

Veterinary  Books. 

Books  on  Dairying. 

Reference  Books  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Higher  Education. 

Largest  and  most  varied  stock 
of  new  and  second-hand  Col- 
lege Text  Books  in  the  U.  S. 

Headquarters  for  College  Sup- 
plies  

Everything  the  Student  Needs 


15th  Ave.  &  High  St. 

Opp.  the  University  Entrance 
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MEET  ME  AT  THE 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 


The  Students'  Rallying  Place 

1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Opp  E.  11th  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 

Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS. 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 

Citizens  Phone  16501  Bell,  North  857 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  1  I  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I 


+++ 


I  I  I  I  I 


DROP  IN,  O.  S.  U.  BOYS. 

=r  GRUMLEY  &,  CASE 

CONFECTIONERY 

Try  our  Soda  and  Sundries— the  Best  Ever. 

Cigars  and  Post  Cards,  Lowney's  and 
Morris '  Candies,  Soft  Drinks,  Station- 
ery and  Student  Supplies. 

We  take  orders  for  Ice  Cream. 

Give  Us  a  Call. 
2077  NORTH  HIGH  STREET. 


 ._.  


— „__„„  .  14. 


MARZETTI 

Restaurant 

1548  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 

]    Headquarters  for  ' '  Ohio  State  ' '  Boys. 

STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 
FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH. 
POOL. 


tC.  BLOOM 

THE  TAILOR 
CLOTHES  FROM  $18  UP 

Pants   sponged   and   pressed   10c 

Suits  sponged  and  pressed   10c 

Pants  cleaned  and  pressed   10c 

Suits  cleaned  and  pressed  $1.10 

1986  NORTH  HIGH  STREET. 

I  I  i  [  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  H  H  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 


Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 


621  N.  HIGH  ST. 


COLUMBUS.  O. 


_«. — .. — „„ — .. — i. — .» — — — ,*r 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL 


This  is  the  Place  where  the 

JEWELED  "O"  IS  MADE 
Base  o m  Bros. 

Jewelers  and  Stationers 
ON  HIGH  at  E.  ELEVENTH  AVE. 


STUDENT  when  writing  advertiser:?. 
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HAVE  THE  BEST 


Visit  The  Old  Reliable 


COLUMBUS.O. 

State  and  High  Streets 

The  largest,  finest,  and  without  doubt  the  finest  equipped  Gallery 
in  America  for  producing  everything  known  to  the  art. 

SPECIAL  0.  S.  U.  RATES 


MONOGRAM  _ 


THESheppard  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Go. 

79  East  11th.  Ave.,  Columbus,  0. 
Gitizens  Phone  3755 
Print  Books,  Papers,  Programs,  &c 

I  GUARANTY—  Skillful,  Progressive  Printing  at  Popular  Prices 


$u  carit  afford  a  Cheap  Crib 

It  takes  four  months  of  real  hard  work  to  secure  a 
corn  crop !  To  put  this  crop  in  an  old-fashioned 
crib  seems  like  throwing  away  money. 
Eats  will  feast  on  it;  thieves  are  apt  to 
l^^get  it;  it  may  lose  its  vitality  and 
JJrfKn^   is  subject  to  loss  by  fire# 
HARSHmiRONCORNCRIBS^^/^iy/?frw      Here  is  the 


Solution 


famish  complete  protection  for  your 
corn.  They  pay  for  themselves  in  a  short 
time  by  assuring  increased  profits  from  your  crop. 
Made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron  that  lasts  a  life 
time.    Easily  erected.  Different  styles  and  many  sizes, 

FREE  "CniTl  fnciiran/***"     detour  catalog 

V^Orn  insurance        tell  you  more  about  the 
MAESHALli   which  is  proving  a  wise  investment  with  hundreds  of  pro 
gressive  business  farmers.  Write  for  this  instructive  Free  Book  Today. 


[WALTER  E.  OSBORN  CO., Commerce  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio  j| 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Agricultural 
Drawing  Instruments 


AN  EXACT  REPRODUCTION 


This  is  the  Standard  Set.  Every  item  is 
guaranteed  satisfactory  to  you. 


You'll  need  either  a  Parker  or  Waterman 
Fountain  Pen.   They  are  the 
most  satisfactory. 


Everything  you  need  in  Student  Supplies, 
Souvenirs  or  Furnishings. 


Instruments 
and  Men's 
Furnishings 


Maddox  &  Kilgore 


Men's 
Furnishings 


High  St.,  Opp.  E.  11th  Ave.  TWO  STORES  575  N.  High,  near  Goodale  J 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Prospective  Stability 


is  just  as  an  important  consideration  as  the  PRESENT  STABILITY 
when  choosing  a  Company  in  which  to  place  your  life  insurance.  Life 
Insurance,  tho  a  present  contract,  pledges  a  future  fulfillment.  The 
future  strength  of  a  Company  will  determine  the  value  of  one's  life 
insurance. 

Land  Is  Indestructible 

It  may  vary  in  value,  but  neither  war,  famine,  pestilence,  nor  busi- 
ness depression,  in  fact  nothing  short  of  a  great  physical  change  in  the 
earth's  surface  can  destroy  land. 

Union  Central  investments  are  secured  by  improved  farm  land, 
and  while  the  land  itself  may  vary  in  value,  Union  Central  invest- 
ments are  not  affected  because  the  VALUE  OF  THE  LAND  PLEDGED 
AS  SECURITY  IS  MORE  THAN  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF  TIMES 
THE  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  THE  INVESTMENT. 

Present  Stability,  Prospective  Ability,  Liberal  Policy  Contracts, 
Service  that  Pleases,  and  a  Very  Low  Net  Cost  are  features  that  make 
Union  Central  Insurance  Attractive. 

The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 

CINCINNATI. 

Ohio's  Largest  Financial  Institution.  Organized  in  1867. 

Assets  Over  $100,000,000. 
More  Than  $75,000,000  in  Mortgage  Loans  on  First-Class  Farms. 


For  cost  of  insurance  at  your  age  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
below : 

Lot  H.  Brown,  Mgr.,  The  Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co., 
304-5  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir — You  may  send  me  information  respecting  the  cost  of  a 

policy  for  $   I  assume  no  obligation  by  signing 

or  sending  this  request. 

Name  Date  of  birth  

Address   Occupation  

U  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 b i a  1 1 1 1 ii  m  1 1  a  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1  ii  i  + 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 

These  men  solicit  your  trade.  They  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  square  dealing  and 
we  recommend  them  to  he  reliahle  and  safe.   Mention  "THE  STUDENT"  when  you  write. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


Minor's  Fluid 

A  GUARANTEED 

!  SHEEP  AND  HOG  DIP  1 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

328  Champlain  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


1  1  I  1  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  1  1  I  I  I  I  I 


:  Polled  Herefords 

Nothing  gone  but  the  horns. 

Hampshires 

The  Coming  Breed. 

i  Ashland  Stock  Farm 

Write  for  Information  to 
4  E.  FIELD  &  SON,       CAMDEN,  OHIO 

I  I  1  B  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ft  ♦Mt  +  MMMMtttf 

When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instruments  or  Hospital  \\ 
\  Supplies,  etc.,  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line.  £ 
|     Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary  Instruments 
and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  1844.  Incorporated  1904. 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦MM 
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White- Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 

R.  &  W.  POSTLE,  camppcha^;  o. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  others.  We  often  haye  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AXIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


At  Reasonable  Prices 


Gilts  Bred  for 
Fall  Farrow 


Some  of  the  choicest  in  individuality  and  breeding  ever  offered. 
They  have  real  size  and  prolificacy  and  are  backed  np  by  generations 
of  ancestors  selected  for  usefulness,  size  and  feeding  qualities.  Grand 
Champion  blood. 

SPRING  FARROWED  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS. 

Write  at  once  to 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Sf«° 
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Announcing 
The  New  Typewriter 


OLIVER  No.  7 


THE  STANDARD  VISIBLE  WRITER 

WE  ANNOUNCE  AN  AMAZING  MODEL— The  OLIVER  No.  7— a  typewriter  of 
super/excellence,  with  automatic  devices  and  refinements  that  mark  the  zenith  of 
typewriter  progress.  A  marvel  of  beauty,  speed  and  easy  action.  Typewriting  efficiency 
raised  to  the  nth  power. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7  embodies  all  previous  Oliver  innovations  and  new  self-acting 
devices  never  before  seen  on  any  tyewriter.  A  leap  in  advance  which  places  The 
Oliver  ten  years  ahead  of  its  time.  So  smooth  in  action,  so  light  to  the  touch,  so  easy 
to  run,  that  experts  are  amazed.  A  model  that  means  to  the  typist  delightful  ease  of 
operation. 

A  model  that  means  a  higher  standard  of  typewriting,  longer  and  better  service. 
The  No.  7  is  now  on  exhibit  and  sale  at  all  Oliver  Branches  and  Agencies  through- 
out the  United  States. 

OLIVER  BOOK 
DE  LiUXE 

We  are  just  issuin 
a  richly  illustrated 
catalog  describing  the 
Oliver  No.  7.  A  copy 
is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. There  are  still 
openings  for  more  Lo- 
cal Agents  in  many  lo- 
calities. This  is  a  good 
time  to  investigate 
these  money  -  making 
opportunities 


The  new  model  has  more  improvements,  re- 
finements and  new  uses  than  we  can  even 
enumerate  here. 

The  "cushioned  keyboard"  with  "anchor 
keys"  and  the  new  automatic  features  mean 
less  work  for  the  hands,  less  strain  on  the 
eyes,  less  manual  and  mental  effort. 

With  all  of  these  masterly  mechanical  im- 
provements we  have  made  the  machine  more 
beautiful  and  symmetrical.  From  every 
standpoint  The  OLIVER  No.  7  attains  super- 
lative excellence. 

Nothing  you  could  wish  for  has  been 
omitted.  The  new  devices,  refinements,  im- 
provements and  conveniences  found  on  the 
No.  7  represent  an  enormous  outlay  and  vast- 
ly increase  its  value — the  price  has  not  been 
advanced  one  penny.  We  shall  even  continue  in 


force  our  popular  17-Cents-a-Day  purchase 
plan,  the  same  as  on  previous  Oliver  models. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7.  equipped  with  the  fa- 
mous Printype,  if  desired,  without  extra 
charge. 

You  owe  it  to  ^ourself  to  see  the  new  ma- 
chine before  you  buy  any  typewrietr  at  any 
price.  Note  its  beauty,  speed  and  easy  ac- 
tion, its  wonderful  automatic  devices.  Try 
it  on  any  work  that  is  ever  done  on  type- 
writers. Try  it  on  many  kinds  of  work  that 
no  other  typewriter  will  do. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  typewriter 
that  introduced  such  epoch-making  innova- 
tions as  visible  writing,  visible  reading,  Prin- 
type, etc.,  should  be  the  first  to  introduce 
automatic  methods  of  operation. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Agency  %>Fu&v£  3&8 
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New  Silo 

The  Sugar  Creek  never-burst 

glazed  tile  Silo. 
The  Silo  that  has  all  dead  air 

spaces. 

The  Silo  that  has  reinforced 
steel  bands  laid  in  concrete 
every  20  inches  in  height. 


You  Write 


We  Respond 


The  Finzer  Bros 
Clay  Co. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  OHIO 


SUPPLIES 

 FOR  

The  Creamery ": 
I  or  Farm  Dairy :: 


1 


We  have  the  newest  and  most 
complete  dairy  machinery  on  the  f 
market  today. 

See  our  Exhibit  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair. 


The  Ohio  Creamery  and  :: 
Dairy  Supply  Co. 

124  West  Third  St. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Cottonseed  Meal 

DIXIE  BRAND 

For  QUALITY  and  SERVICE  write  direct  to 
HUMPHREYS-GODWIN  CO.,  Memphis,  Term. 


Sni*J1V  Anil's*  TVtf»tf»G  TTfivlv  ■A-ny  time  this  winter  and  early  spring:  wnen  rhe 
k^pidj    1UUI    J.J.CCO  temperature  is  not  below  40°  F.  you  can  spray  with 

"SCALECIDE"  and  kill  the  scale,  eggs  and  larvae  of  insects  wintering:  on  trees,  as  well  as  spores 
of  f  ung-i  that  can  be  reached  by  a  winter  spray.  Prepare  now  for  a  good  fruit  crop  next  season. 

"SCALECIDE" 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 
will  absolutely  destroy  San  Jose  and  Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without 
injury  to  the  trees.  It  costs  less  to  spray  an  orchard  with  "Scalecide"  than  with  Lime-Sulfur— 
and  you  secure  better  results.   We  back  up  this  claim.   Write  today  for  free  booklets— 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding"  and  "Spraying  Simplified". 

Write  to  our  Service  Department  for  orchard  supplies  at  money-saving;  prices. 

We  are  World  Distributors  for 
Vreeland's  "ELECTRO"  Spray  Chemicals 

and  "Electro"  Arsenate  of  Lead  Powder  (33^)  which,  used  wet  or  dry,  has  no  equal  in  strength 
or  texture.   Avoid  imitations.    B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Dept.  15,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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WOOSTER, 


The  Oldest  and  Most 
Reliable  Place  to 
Buy  High- class 
Draft  Horses 
in  Ohio. 

Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

OHIO 


+  *■+ 


+++■ 
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Maxwalton  Shorthorns  j 


Forty  bulls,  some  of  them  ready  for  service,  several  of  them  by  Avon- 
dale,  mostly  of  the  blood  that  has  made  Maxwalton  Shorthorns  noted  for 
their  winners  and  International  grand  champions.  If  you  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  herd-header  or  a  farmer's  bull,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Positively 
no  more  females  for  sale  by  Avondale,  but  can  supply  a  nice  lot  of  heifers 
not  of  our  own  breeding. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  OHIO  STATE  PAIR. 


CARPENTER  &  ROSS 


MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


.     Ji  I  I  I  I 
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Buy  from  the  Manufacturers 

 HIGH  GRADE  

j|  Veterinary  Surgical  Instruments  j 


Fig.  2031. 


Each.,  Postpaid 
2  oz.  N.  P.  Dose  Syringe 
Per  I  doz.,  $4.50  fdoz.  . 

Dehorners,  $6.50  to  

Impregnators,  $2.50  to.  . 
Capon  Sets,  $1.50  to  


$1.10 
8.00 

14.00 
6.00 
3.50 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Special  Cash  Prices. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 


TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 


:    708  S.  CLARK  ST. 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1  I  I  I  I  i  I 
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CHICAGO 
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Three  New 
Thirty  Pound  Daughters 

For  Our  Junior  Sire 

Pontiac  Aaggie  Korndyke 

This  gives  him  six  30  lb.  daughters,  so  that  he  now  has  more  30  lb.  daughters 
than  any  other  living  sire.  He  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  sire  living 
or  dead  that  ever  had  six  or  more  30  lb.  daughters  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 
Only  two  of  the  sires  that  are  dead  have  ever  had  more  30  lb.  daughters  than  he  now 
has.' 

By  combining  the  blood  of  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol  Butter  Boy  and  Pontiac 
Aaggie  Korndyke  with  that  of  our  great  foundation  cow,  Euphrasia  A.,  we  have  at- 
tained greater  and  more  wonderful  results  than  have  ever  been  secured  by  any  other 
combination  of  blood. 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

Successor  to  DAN  DIMMICK  &  BRO. 

Telephone  Connection  between  Farms  and  Office. 
OFFICE  AT  KALAMAZOO,  MICH.  FARMS  AT  E.  CLARIDON,  OHIO. 

Kindly  address  all  correspondence  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I 
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MARBLE  CLIFF 


Agricultural  Ground  Limestone 


IS  the  best  for  hungry  soil.  It  is  not 
burned  or  treated  in  any  manner 
and  will  keep  indefinitely,  as  climatic 
conditions  do  not  destroy  its  value.  Being 
rich  in  carbonate  of  lime,  the  Marble  Cliff 
Brand  affords  a  peculiarly  advantageous 
combination  of  the  necessary  elements. 

Less  expensive  than  burnt  lime,  and  the 
transportation  rates  are  less.  This  brand 
is  more  easily  and  uniformly  applied,  and 
is  less  destructive  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil.  Unlike  burnt  lime,  it  does  not 
burn  out  the  soils,  ruining  the  vegetation, 
due  to  the  active  chemical  action  which 
takes  place  after  a  rain.  Loses  nothing 
by  reason  of  storage. 

Write  for  analysis  and  booklet,  "A  Sim- 
ple Soil  Test." 


SEE  OUR  BOOTH  AT  THE 
OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 


The  Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co. 

Hartman  Building1, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 


Improved  Design 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00       1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


The  Agricultural  Student  and  The 
Breeders'  Gazette  one  year 
for  $1.75 


It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding  conditions  are.  you  can  rely 
on  the  Superior  to  do  that  work  as  it  should  be  done.  Superior  Drills  are 
sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protects  the  purchaser.  Send  for 
the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill. 


The  American 6e,edin6  T^Chine  Co.  incowporated 
 Springfield,  Ohio,  U.5.A.  
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PRAIRIE  STATE 
PHOSPHATE 


PHOSPHATE 
ROCK 


AND 


PRAIRIE  STATE 
PHOSPHATE 


LIMESTONE 

Delivered  at  Your  Station 


QUALITY  AND  WEIGHTS 
GUARANTEED 


We  solicit  your  business  on  merit.    Let  us  quote  you  now. 

Our  Prices  Are  Right 


We  are  NOT  a  branch  or  "ground  rock  department"  of 
the  Fertilizer  Trust.  We  produce  high  grade  Phosphate  ex- 
clusively and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 


THE  NATURAL  PHOSPHATE  CO 

14  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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BE  PROGRESSIVE 

  BUY   

HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL 

FERTILIZERS 

The  absolute  " Measure  of  Value"  of  Acid  or  Rock  Phosphate  is 
the  cost  per  unit  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  eleven  brands  of  fertilizers.  Our  "Wheat 
Special"  is  the  highest  grade  of  acid  phosphate  sold  in  OHIO. 

The  M.  Hamm  Company 

WASHINGTON  0.  H.,  OHIO. 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦MM* 


"THE  HOUSE  WITH  FACILITIES" 


COLVMBVS,  OHIO, 
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Ohio  State 
University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES  AND  A  GRADUATE 

SCHOOL 

The  College  of  Agriculture, 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  College  of  Education. 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  Graduate  School. 

Bulletins  describing  the  work  of  these  Colleges  will  be  sent  on 
request.   Address  University  Editor,  Columbus,  0. 

The  College  of 
Agriculture 

OFFERS  TEN  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry. 

4.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

5.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

6.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

7.  An  Apprentice  Course  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

8.  A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

9.  A  Winter  Course  in  Dairying. 

10.  A  Winter  Course  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in 

regard  to  them,  Address 
H.  C.  Price,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 
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LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR" 

— "  without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Spann,  of  Shelby ville 's  famous  "Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

Storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  "Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel 
rods.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Write  for 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  giving  the  opinions  of  leading 
farmers  and  dairvmen. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED. 


Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet. 


B    The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO. 

H  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

H»  General  Sales  Agents,  Hocking  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 


The  Agricultural  Student 

is  the  magazine  of  every  man  in  the  Agricultural 
College.   Are  you  giving  it  your  hearty  support? 


"Best  Cow  Feed  We  Ever  Fed" 

Thus  writes  the  Reedy.  W.  Va.,  Produce  Co. 
A  dealer  in  Northern  New  York  says :  "Every 
person  who  has  a  cow  in  town  swears  by 
Dewey's  Ready  Ration.  A  large  milk  pro- 
ducer of  Vermont  says :  "It  has  increased  the 
milk  flow  several  cans  per  dav."  A  Vermont 
dealer  reports  wonderful  results  by  one  of  the 
farmers  using  this  ration  in  not  only  increas- 
ing the  milk  flow  but  after  three  weeks  it  in- 
creased the  weight  of  the  animal  in  good, 
healthy  flesh.  In  the  same  letter  the  dealer 
says  that  certain  other  ready  mixed  rations, 
while  producing  a  large  flow 'of  milk,  seem  to 
diminish  the  weight  of  the  cows. 

Dewey's  Ready  Ration  is  made  for  the 
dairyman  who  wants  the  highest  quality  and 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  an  ideal  dai- 
ry feed.  For  samples  and  further  particulars, 
write 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

Box  577,  BLANCHE STER,  OHIO. 

Ask  for  prices  on  mixed  cars  of  Dewey's 
Ready  Ration.  Distillers'  Dried  Grains.  C.  S. 
Heal.  Oil  Meal.  Mill  Feeds.  Hominy  Feed.  Glu- 
jen  Feed.  Scratch  Feed.  Horse  and  Mule  Feed, 
'^orn.  Oats.  etc. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


LIME 


Your  Farm  with  the  Strong- 
est Lime  in  Ohio.  All  State 
and  Government  Experiment 
Stations  r  e  c  o  m  m  e  n  d  its 
greater  use. 


Send  for  samples  and 
Booklet, 


Scioto  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 
1 1  m  1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  II 
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ROSS 

STAVE 

SILOS 

With 
Hinged  Door 


ROSS 

SILO 
FILLING 

MACHINERY 
With  Blower 


We  are  ENGINEERS  in  the  line  of  equipping  Farms 
with  the  modern  method  of  FEEDING  SYSTEM. 

WE  do  business  on  the  basis  of  GOOD  QUALITY  giv- 
ing GOOD  SATISFACTION. 

To  all  those  interested  we  say,  find  out  what  the  ROSS 
SILOS  and  Machinery  means  to  you.  We  invite  detailed 
correspondence. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 

Established  1850 — 64  Years  of  Experience. 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired? 

Do  not  neglect  to  renew  promptly;  this  will 
prevent  any  delay  in  receiving  your  paper. 


BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


"The  Buckeye 
a  wise  buy" 


BUCKEYE  DRILLS  have  many  ex- 
clusive features  to  be  had  on  no 
other  Drill  —  features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  only 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal ;  the  only  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested*  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  with  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  Go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Buckeye  Drill.   Send  for  catalog. 

TheJ/mericanbeecfinyMacfuneCo. 

IHCORPORAT£t> 
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GAS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING 

\  PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS  I 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
machine,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar  or 
outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


Handsome,  ornamental  ■  ■ 
chandeliers. 

Barns  lighted  by  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 
ing. 

A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,000  Country  Homes.  Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.    Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 
I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES. 
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Wheat  and  Clover 

Many  farmers  stick  to  wheat  raising 
mainly  because  clover  follows  it  in  the  rotation. 
But  why  not  get  the  best  possible  out  of  both  crops? 
No  crop  returns  better  profit  for  the  right  fertilizer 
than  wheat. 

What  is  the  right  fertilizer?  That  depends  on  the  soil  and 
on  what  fertilizer  you  have  used  on  it.  The  longer  you  have 
used  phosphate  the  sooner  it  will  pay  you  to  balance  it  with 

POTASH 

Insist  on  your  wheat  fertilizer  containing  6  to  8  per  cent  of 
Potash.   Potash  Pays  on  both  wheat  and  clover, 
[f  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Potash,  write  us  for  prices,  naming 
quantity  needed,  and  ask  for  our  free  book.  "Fall  Fertilizers.'  It 
will  show  you  how  to  save  money  and  increase  profits. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York 
McConnick  Block,  Chicago     Bank  &  Tnut  BMg.,  Savannah 
Whitney  Central  Bank  BIdg.,  New  Orleans 
25  California  St.,  San  Franciaco 
Empire  Bldg,,  Atlanta 
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I'll  Keep  Your  Hogs  Healthy 
and  Expel  the  Worms 

There's  absolutely  no  reason  why  you  can't  raise 
200-lb.  hogs  inside  of  six  months,  provided  you 
keep  your  swine  well,  clean  and  free  from  worms. 

There's  nothing  better  under  the  sun  that  I 
know  of  that  will  accomplish  that  purpose  than 
the  regular  feeding  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
and  the  liberal  use  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant around  the  hogpens  and  wallows.  These 
two  scientific  preparations  of  mine  will  make 
your  hogs  practically  disease-proof. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Makes  Hogs  Healthy— Expels  Worms 

This  preparation  is  the  result  of  my  lifetime  experience 
as  a  doctor  of  veterinary  science  and  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. It  contains  tonics  for  toning  up  the  system  and 
enriching  the  blood,  laxatives  for  regulating  the  bowels 
and  vermifuges  for  expelling  worms.  As  a  worm  ex- 
peller,  I  say  emphatically  that  this  preparation  has 
positively  no  equal,  and  I'll  back  this  statement  up 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  you  ever  read.  Here  it  is: 

ISF"*  So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  will  keep  your  stock  healthy 
and  expel  worms  that  I  have  au- 
thorized my  dealer  in  your  town  to 
supply  you  with  enough  tonic  tor  all 
your  stock  and,  it  it  does  not  do  all 

 I  claim,  just  return  the  empty  pack- 

1PP*  ages  and  get  your  money  back. 

25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00,  smaller  packages 
as  low  as  50c.  Except  in  Canada,  far  West  and  South. 
Never  sold  by  peddlers,  but  only  by  reputable  dealers 
whom  you  know.  I  save  you  peddler's  wagon,  team 
and  traveling  expenses,  as  the  above  prices  prove. 


GILBERT  HESS 

Doctor  of 

Veterinary  Science 

Doctor  of  Medicine 


Dr.  Hess 

Poultry 
Pan-a-ee-a 

A  splendid  poultry  fonfc 
that  shortens  the  moulting 
period.  It  gives  the  moulting 
hen  vitality  to  force  out  the 
old  quills,  grow  new  feathers 
and  get  back  on  the  job  lay- 
ing eggs  all  winter.  It  tones 
up  the  dormant  egg  organs 
and  makes  hens  lay.  Also 
helps  chicks  grow.  Econom- 
ical to  use— a  penny's  worth 
is  enough  for  30  fowl  per 
day.  li  lbs.  25c ;  5  lbs.  60c  ; 
25-lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  In 
Canada  and  the  far  West. 
Guaranteed. 

Dr.  Hess 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all 
farm  stock.  Dust  the  hens 
and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
it  on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks 
and  dust  bath.  Also  destroys 
bugs  on  cucumber,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms, slugs  onrose  bushes, 
etc.  Comes  in  handy  sifting- 
top  cans,  1  lb.  25c,  3  lbs.  60c. 
Except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West.  I  guarantee  it. 


Send  for  my  free  book  that  tells  all  about  Dr,  Hess  Stock  Tonic, 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 


Ashland,  Ohio 


